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edition and 50 cents for the imitation parchment ; the only changes from the first edition being the correction of 


some typographical errors, and the use of much better paper in the parchment edition. 
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POEMS oFJAMES VILA BLAKE 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Blake’s poetry than a 
singular purity of thought andstyle. * * * We recom. 
mend the volume as a whole to all who wish to see a novel 
landscape and breathe a fresh invigorating air—‘ohn W 
( hadwick, in the Index. 


Mr. Blake’s poetry is the expression of a sincere, sympath 
etic and beautiful mind; it is gratefully unconventional, and it 
abounds with noble thoughts.—Zduimn D. VWead.in the Chri. 
tran Register. 


A superbly printed and bound collection of the poetical 
works of a Western author who is deserving of even greater 
popularity than he has attained.— Wtsconsin State Fournal. 


The verse is for the most part simple and graceful, and some 
of the poems disclose a deep poetic insight.—C/icago Evening 
Fournal, 


A new essayist and a new poet, and strange to say, both in 
the same man; especially strange when we are compelled to 
add that when we read the essays, he seems a born essayist. 
and when we read the poems, he seems a born poet —Vew 
ork Evangelist. 


One volume, 12mo., 188 pages. Cloth, dark red polished 


top, uncut edgis. Price $1.00. For sale by the trade, or 
mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, CHARLES H. 


Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Supjects:—Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, 
Vainglory, Luck, Seei ings, Side Lights of Intelligence, Indi- 
viduality, Questions of Heroism, ing, Censure, Flattery, Government, 
Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, mon Sense, Requital, Anger, 
Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal Life, Death, E 
Conscience Character as a Work, Superiority. 


The volume of this [gnomic] wisdom is properly the world’s Bible, and 
every sentence, every fragment of it is precious beyond price. Mr. Blake 
has given us in this little k the condensed result of the thought of his 
best hours—hours spent, and a great many of them, in study, reflection, 
observation, calm, careful meditation upon the great problems of life and 
of being. e fruit is a rare work of wisdom; a neat volume full to the 
brim enrichment, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheiridion, a vade- 
mecum to carry amid all peasnese the varied experiences and exposures of 
our earthly life. Every one wi | find something here to feed upon, pemmi- 
can to for the waste aud solitary places in his journey—song of con- 

uest, notes of the battle cry for successful conflict and victory.—Cherles 
d. B. Mills in Unity. 

The essays of Mr, Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of 
English prose. He has madea contribution of lasting value to our iitera- 
ture in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hoid 
the attention ot thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these essays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and the 

lain, fine, discriminating language, of Bacon’s condensed wit and sense. 
rhe quaint, clear English, like that which has come downto us from other 
days, is, however, the only thing in the book that is not modern. This 
writer reflects the culture of y- He respects individuality; he is 
humane; he is not afraid of the truth; he believes in the future, and that 
justice and mercy must prevail.—Chicago Tribune. 

The quality of these essays which impresses us throughout is one for 
which we can find no better word than charm. There is something in their 
manner which is pleasing and delightful to a very high degree. Their 
quaintness, their archaic simplicity of manner and turn of phrase, have 
much to do withthis. Very likely a critic here and there will say that the 
style is artificial and affected, but if the impeachment cannot be denied, itis 
certain that the artificiality is agreeable, and the affectation wonderfully 
pleasant. We do notimagine that Mr. Blake has chosen any of the great 
essayists for a model. But it is evident that, like all the essayists, he is a 
lover of his kind, that he has read them carefully and lovingly, and some of 
the colors froin their palettes have been floated off upon his own. Perhaps 
it is Bacon more than any other who is subtly echoed here and there. But 
Mr. Blake is a lover of them all, and quotes from them with generous ad- 
miration, Nor has he hesitated, in two or three instances, to revert to sub- 
jects which the genius of Bacon has already touched and beautified—praise, 
anger, death, vainglory. It would be a daring thing to say that Mr. Blake’s 
essays on these subjects are much better than those of “ the wisest, test, 
meanest of mankind,” but “a consensus of the competent”’ would probably 
assign to them a greater value relatively to the needs and problems of the 
present time. — Tike Index. 

1 volume, 216 pages, including full Index. Cloth, 
dark-red polished top, uncut edges. Price $1.00. « 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
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THE OPEN COURT: 


(A FORTNIGHTLY JOURNAL.) 


eC — 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER THURSDAY, 
— AT -—— 
175 LA SALLE ST., - CHICAGO, 


BY THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COM 
PANY. 


B. F. Underwood (formerly Editor of the Inder) 
Editor and Manager. 


Sara A. Underwood, Associate Editor. 


Tue Oren Court, continuing the work of The Jn- 
dex, will aim to establish Ethics and Religion on the 


basis of Science; in the furtherance of this object en- | 


couraging the freest and fullest discussion, by able 


thinkers, of all the great moral, religious, social and | 
philosophical questions now engaging the attention of | 


thoughtful minds. Editorially it will be thoroughly 
independent, asserting its own convictions with frank 
ness and vigor.. It will endeavor to substitute for nn- 
questioning credulity intelligent inquiry, for blind 
faith rational religious views, for unreasoning bigotry 
a liberal spirit, and for sectarianism a broad human- 
itarianism. While the critical work still needed in 
this transitional period will not be neglected, the most 
prominence will be given to the positive, affirmative 
side of modern thought. Subjects of practical interest 
will have preference over questions of pure specula- 
tion, although the latter, with their fascination for 
many minds, which as Lewes says, “‘ the unequivocal 
failure of twenty centuries’’ has not sufficed to de- 
stroy, will receive adequate attention. 

The new journal will aim to be broad and liberal, in 
the best sense, and to keep the banner of truth and 
reason waving above the distractions, party conten- 
tions, theological controversies, and social and political 
crazes of the heur, submitting all opinions to careful 
scrutiny, and recalling men from their aberrations to 
sanity and the pathway of truth. 

Among the contributors to THE OPEN Court are M. 
D. Conway, W. J. Potter, James Parton, Geo. Jacob 
Holyoake, M. J. Savage, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Ed- 
win D. Mead, W. D. Gunning, Rowland Connor, Felix 
L. Oswald, John W.Chadwick, Ednah D. Cheney, Fred. 
May Holland, Thomas Davidson and Edmund Mont- 
gomery. 

Terms : $3.00 per year; single copies fifteen cents. 

Make all remittances payable to B. F. Underwood 
and address Open Court, P. O. drawer F, Chicago, II]. 
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“A remarkable work. Original, striking and 
interesting.” 


THE MORALS OF CHRIST. 


A Comparison with Contemporanecous Systems. 
By Austin BIERBOWER. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 
An admirable example of the scientific treatment of 
a historical subject, almost as systematic as a 
upon one of the great sciences.— Daily Newe. 
A remarkably su tive and striking treatise. Me. 
r has done the work which needed to be done. 


—WN. Y. Independent. 


One of the most notable works of the period, remark- 


able for its uniqueness as well as high literary char- 


acter. It may be doubted if another so thoroughly 


| non-controversial work on Christ's teachinus can be 


found in the entire range of the literature of the Chrie- 
tian era.—Jnter Ocean. 


The book is one of great suggestiveness.—Critic. 


The whole is written in a crisp epigrammatic way that 
serves to keep the reader's interest closely through the 
whole inguiry.—Chicago Times. 


This book, by a distinguished Chi lawyer, has 
been pronounced one of the greatest of the age, and 
will undoubtedly attract much attention from scholars 
and clergymen.— Herald and TorchligAt. 

The rich suggestiveness of Mr. Bierbower's book is 

the Christian student. Many a text 
of scripture loses its dryness and fairly sparkles with 


its chief value 
meaning when viewed throngh the author's mind.— 
Universalist. 

The book has many striking excellences.—/Jnéerior. 

The work is exceedingly well written. The pointed, 
epigrammatic phraseoiogy, in whicn the rich contente 
are placed before the mind of the reader, is an insurance 

st weariness and security for unflagging interest. 
—The Standard. 

The work manifests the most careful study of Christ's 
doctrines a fine faculty of discrimination, and a rare 
skill in epigrammatic generalization. It has, on the one 
ys the orderly character of a lawyer's brief, and on 
the other the attractive by of a popular essay. It 
is calm, critical, and judicial, and 8 strength from 
ite purely secular tone.—7'he Current. 


Paper, 200 pages, 50 cents post paid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 
175 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 
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APTER DOGMATIC THEOLOGY, WHAT? 


MATERIALISM OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY AND NAT 
URAL RELIGION, BY 


GILES B. STEBBINS. 


Editor and compiler of “‘ Chapters from the Bible of 
the Ages,” and “Poems of the Life 
yond and Within.” 


God is the original life and force of all things."— 
Piato. ~ 


“Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology lifts 
him to immortality.” aad / ad 


** Sweet souls around us watch us still ; 
nearer to our side; 
Into our thoughts, into’our prayers, 
With gentle — glide.” 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe.: 


One hundred and fifty pages: five chapters; Decay of 
Dogmatic Theology; What next ?—Materialism— Nega- 
tion — Inductive Science, external and dogmatic —A 
Supreme Indwelling Mind, the central idea of a Spir- 
stual Philosophy —The Inner Life, Facts of Spirit- 
presence—Intuition—The soul discovering truth. 


A FEW NOTICES. 


“Tt aims to state materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as fr entary and inconsequent; to give a wide range 
ent and modern proof of the higher aspecta ef 
the God-idea in history. The closing chapter, on intui- 


_ tion, gives some remarkable facts.""— Detroit Post and 


Tribune. 


“*This compact and handsome book bears marks of 
careful study and wide research Its chapter of facts 


of se presence is especially interesting to those who 
wo 


d look fairly at important questions.’"\—Saginaw 
Herald. 


‘“* We look for the best there is on this subject in his 
writings.” — Unity, Chicago, Ill. 
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Horsford, of Cambridge, Mase. 
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Wervousness, 
indigestion, Etc. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by phy- 
siciane of all schvols. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulante as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Healthful, Refreshing. 
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Prices Reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par. 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 
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Highest Awards of Medals in Europe 
and America. 


The neatest, quickest, safest and most powerful rem- 
edy known for Rheumatism, Pleurisy, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago, Backache, Weakness, colds in the chest, and all 
aches and pains. Endorsed by 5,000 Physicians and 
Druggists of the highest repute. Benson's Plasters 
promptly relieve and cure where other plasters and 
greasy salves, liniments and lotions are absolutely 
useless. Beware of imitations under similar soundin 
names, such as “Capsicum,” “‘Capucin,” “‘Capsicine, 
as they are utterly worthless and intended to deceive. 
ASK FOR BENSON'S AND TAKE NO OTHERS. All drug- 
gists. SEABURY & JOHNSON, Proprietors, N. Y. 


Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12mM0, PP. 430: REDUCED 
Frem $2.50 To $1.25. 


“This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling ee 
caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
the fire 
t and heat in days that 
uced price ought.to give 


CORRESPONDENCE— : 
A Letter from Boston. Ednah Dow Cheney.....-. 52 | 
Limitations of the Human Feeling. F. B. Taylor.53 | 
Free-Thought Lyceums. Thos. H. Jappe..-.--..-.-. 53 


_ this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
_traite of Theodore Parker extant, enough to be 


“The author finds the full disproof of materialism 
in psyeho-physiological science and in the facts of 
spirit-presence. any inquirers will thank him.’*— 
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Ethical Culture and Monism. R. B. Westbrook..54 
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EDITORIAL. 


So far as Unitarianism is anything but the noblest truth, 
the noblest life, the universal and permanent in religion, do 
we want Unitarianism? And the same of Christianity. 


THERE 1s nothing too great or too good to be believed, 
but many things too little or too bad. That we must say 
‘* Lord, Lord’’ of Christ, or ‘‘ God, God’’ of God, in order 
to be religious, is one of the things too little to be believed. 


MonTeEsQuievu said: ‘‘If Europe is to be ruined, it will 
be ruined by gaming.’’ May not the same thing be said 
of America? . The speculative spirit that expects to get some- 
thing for nothing, or, what is about as bad, that expects to get 
the best things for the cheapest prices, will slowly but surely 
disintegrate the foundations not only of the individual char- 
acter, but aiso of the state. 


THE man who feels the present unpoetical is the unpoetical 
man. Let him study the case of the humblest individual he 
knows until he discovers the hidden beauties there, thus begin- 
ning the development of the wanting faculty. If he continues 
faithful, he will begin to see around him as much marvel and 
glory as ever graced the imagination of a great poet, for every 
age is thus rich, though it takes eyes that have been opened, 
to see. 

“ THERE was a man—some thought him mad ;— 

The more he gave, the more he had.” 
So quotes the Jnternational Record. We reprint it as a text 
for Sunday-schooi, teacher and preacher, and commend it to 
those who like everything pertaining to the church better than 
the subscription list. He who goes to church to receive, does 
well; but he who joins the church that he may give, does 
better. 


Few see that men, in worshiping idealized Mankind, in 
worshiping the God incarnate*in Man, in worshiping the 
‘* personal ’’’ God, are really worshiping one and the same 
object ; are really saying, each and all, that the Aighest 
human is the highest divine we know,—that Man and God are 
one. Perhaps still fewer see that ¢Azs is but to say, that the 
nature of Man ts the nature of Things,—that, through and 
through, the world is but enstructured Soul. 


THE following were the dedication words spoken by the 
minister and people at the dedicatory services at Unity 
church, Camden, N. J., on Wednesday of: last week. May 
the high words find noble realization : 


“To the Supreme Being, the All-Father; to the True, the Good, 
the Beautiful; to the God-love in human hearts; to the Christ ideal; 
to that ministry which enlightens the ignorant, counsels the erring, 
strengthens the weak, comforts the sorrowing; to the ministry of 
good will and good deeds, we dedicate this building.” — 


‘‘ THERE are two Theodore Parkers now: one is dying here 
in Italy; the other I have planted in America. He will live 
there and finish my work.’’ They were his own words, as he 
looked up from his death-bed into a friend’s face. ‘‘ Of course 
I am not afraid to die, but there is so much to do! ’’’ Had he 
known, he might almost have said: ‘‘ There are ¢Aree Theo- 
dore Parkers: one is growing in India.’’ Atleast, we judge so 
from the frequency and reverence of the words about him in 
one of our most religious exchanges, the /ndian Messenger, a 
Brahmo Somaj paper published at Calcutta. A ‘‘ Life’’ of 
Parker in one of the native languages has recently appeared, 


Sending some of these notices to a friend who knew him 
closely, this word came back: ‘‘ I made those notices of Theo- 
dore over to one whose enthusiasm for everything connected 
with him is undying. She has placed, ali uniformly bound, 
in the Boston city library, fifty handsome volumes relating to 
him and his work; and still she increases the collection as 
material accumulates. I can recall no recognition of him 
which gave him pleasure so deep as the earnest acceptance of 
the ‘ Discourse of Religion’ by some Brahmins of Calcutta ; 
the living reverent voice from the Far East came as sweetest 
music among the } jarrin g discords of orthodox denunciation and 
Unitarian aversion. 


Never has Mr. Howells made so true a stroke of nature as 
in the last section of his story, ‘‘ The Minister’s Charge’’. 
Lemuel Barker desperately tells of the ignominy of his past 
life—as he believes it to be—to the lady he loves, fearing that 
she, without knowing it, will think better of him than he 
deserves. Instead of letting him fall in her estimation, she 
says, in a glow, How little we know of the real bravery ot 
those we meet day by day! How insignificant my trials seem 
when I think of what you have borne! And so Lemuel for- 
gets his humble birth, his eccentric mother in her ‘‘ bloomer’’ 
costume, his menial service,—all, that had seemed so heavy 
upon him the moment before, and feels the man that he is. 


To INSIST on a creed for fellowship shows that, after all, 
one only half believes. To believe your truth who//y, believe 
itas the inevitable Fact, and you will know that another’s 
and all others’ creeds are their best approximations to that 
same inevitable Fact, the one which you believe in; they 
mean your Fact, but see it best under a differing symbol. 
And knowing that, both mind and heart refuse to longer say, 
‘*No fellowship except umder my symbol.’’ The man who 
limits religious fellowship by sacred rite, or sacred name or 
sacred doctrine, excommunicates himself more than he does 
the other man. The only fellowship worth caring much for 
in religion is that which no man can confer and no man at 
his best will care to deny. 


CHICAGO is on the eve of another political tumult. Last 
Saturday the republican convention put in nomination John 
A. Roche for mayor of this city. Mr. Roche is a gentleman 


from the west side whose name and face are very familiar to, 


many of our Unity readers. He is an active member of the 
Third Unitarian church, one gf the officers of the Channing 
Club, and is serving his second term as the President of the 
Illinois Unitarian Conference. In all these relations, Mr. 
Roche has displayed an ethical earnestness and religious sensi- 
bility that bespeaks qualities that will make any city fortunate 
that finds them embodied in its mayor. We recognize no 
party allegiance, and deplore sectarianism in politics as we do 
partisanship in religion ; but in the interest of morals and 
decent goverment we wil] sincerley hope and earnestly work 
for the election of John A. Roche to the mayoralty of Chi- 
cago, because we believe him to be a man with ‘‘ clean hands 


and a pure heart’’ 


‘¢T WOULD not be a timid friend to truth.’’ So said Dante 
to his great-great-grandsire, the martyr-soldier of the cru- 
sades. The poet met him as he made the upward journey 
through Paradise. For Dante had told his ancestor that més- 
sages had been delivered to him by various spirits touching 
the eminent ones of Florence, which, if he bore them, would 
kindle great resentment against him, yet ‘fhe would not be a 
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timid friend to truth’’! This is the manly attitude of the 
truly loyal soul, whether of the thirteenth or the nineteenth 
century. Yet, fearless as is the great soul in defense of truth, 
it is not unsensitive to the rebuffs and misrepresentations and 
wrath dealt against it. How pathetic are Dante’s words, 
when, realizing that he must lose country, home, friends, for 
the cause he stands for, and the suggestion coming that his 
loss may be yet more complete, heart-loneliness creeps in and 
he exclaims, ‘‘ If I should lose all others by my song! ’’ 


THE Concord School of Philosophy this coming summer 
takes as its subject, ‘‘ Aristotle and his Philosophy in Relation 
to Modern Thought.’’ Already the students are preparing 
for their work. Mr. Edwin D. Mead has led a Boston class 
over the foot-hills of the subject, and now Mr. Thomas 
Davidson, assisted by friends, announces courses on Aristotle’s 
theory of Education and his theory of Art. These lectures, 
some thirty in all, will be given at St. Cloud, on the sum- 
mit of Orange Mountain, near New York. They begin June 
2oth, and last three weeks. It is in short a Summer School 
of Philosophy for the New Yorkers, who, of course, need one 
as much asthe Bostonians. Perhaps Chicago has not yet 
reached the need of such a thing. The country holds few 
such masters of philosophies and classics as Mr. Davidson. 
He is the translator of Rosmini, ‘‘ the greatest philosopher of 
Italy and the Roman Church since Aquinas’’; and of a 
‘¢ Dante hand- book” by ‘‘ the first of living Dante scholars, 
Scartazzini’’,—which contains ‘‘ everything the student 
needs to study intelligently the supreme Christian poet, ‘ the 
voice of ten silent centuries.’ ”’ 


WE welcome the Reporter of Organized Charity, to be issued 
monthly by the Charity Organization Society, edited by the 
secretary, Alexander Johnson. The first number containsa 
column setting forth the different enterprises and departments, 
and the officers, of the Charity Organization Society, and giving 
advice what to do with beggars, and where help may be pro- 
cured for certain classes of cases. The third and fourth 
pages are filled with short articles about legal protection of 
the poor, safeguards for children, various charities and illus- 
trative cases of the C. O. S. work, two of which cases show 
how important investigation, with registration added, is, 
before charity be given in a great city like Chicago. Under 
the head of ‘‘ Legal Protection for the Poor’’, we are very 


glad to notice that Messrs. Dunlevy & Whitman have offered — 


their services free as attorneys of the society, and that in this 
capacity they have already rendered important service in 
defending the defenseless from imposition and wrong. All 
the articles are marked by a style equally lively, earnest and 
condensed ; no words are wasted. In the prospectus the 
secretary says that ‘‘ Charity Organization has come to Chicago 
to stay’’, which is not to be doubted, seeing that this method 
of charity is a scientific certainty, and that now Chicago has 
a man with equal ability, heart and experience to administer 
it. Four things are mentioned as ‘‘Some of the objects of 
this little paper’’, namely: (1) to give knowledge concerning 
the C. O.S.; (2) to give in general ‘‘the world’s ripest 
thought in matters of charity’” in all directions; (3) to report 
‘items of local charitable interest ’’; (4) to ‘‘ warn the benevo- 
lent public against the more flagrant of the numerous impos- 
tors who apply for aid’’ and to make known “‘ cases of distress 
for which a larger measure of aid may be needed than the 
usual relief agencies can afford’’. ‘The Reporter will cost but 
50 cents a year. It is not too much to say that every house- 
hold ought to have one, and hardly a house but would save 
money by having it, since the inmates would be saved from 
unwise and hurtful alms-giving. The April issue will be of 8 
pages instead of 4, and 10,000 will be printed. 


Is The Western Conference Ready to Give Up 
“Executive Functions’’? 


Last week’s Christian Register contain a seven column 
editoral entitled ‘‘ Unitarian Missionary Work’’, in which is 
advocated, if we understand it, the abandonment of executive 
functions and misssionary work by the Western Conference, 
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and the referringeof ali such problems and responsibilities to 
the A. U. A., with its headquarters at Boston; this in the 
interest of a ‘national Unitarianism’’. The editorial is 
most fraternal in spirit, and represents, as we know, the judg- 
ment of a considerable number of our friends, east and west; 
but by its ignorance of the history and methods of our West- 
ern work it affords another illustration of the need of greater 
familiarity with facts before our eastern friends can properly 
diagnose the western case or prescribe a remedy for what some 
think is a disease. We hope a generous correction of certain 
statements in the article will be made in the columns of the 
Register itself. At present we content ourselves with beg- 
ging those who favor the dismantling of the Western Confer- 
ence to consider the following points: 

(1) Missionary forces are not primarily money, nor even 
the men that may be specifically commissioned to take the field; 
but the enthusiasm and co-operation of the churches, the lay- 
men and settled pastors already in the field. If the West is 
ever to be evangelized by the Unitarian gospel, it must be 
mainly by western interest and western instruments. Every- 
body here must feel that the primary responsibility rests upon 
him. Himself must speak, himself must go, himself must pay; 
and whatever weakens this sense lessens the result. 

(2) There is a geographical limit to the sense of comrade- 
ship, which has so much to do with waking personal enthusi- 
asm. You cannot establish the same vital relationship between 
an lowa parish and the headquarters at Boston that you can 
between that parish and the headquarters at Chicago. 

(3) It is not easy to break, nor economic to undertake to 
break, lines of Asstoric development; not economic to throw 
away dearly bought experience and helpful traditions. The 
history and experience of thirty-five years which belong to 
the Western Conference should not be lightly estimated, and 
cannot be readily transferred. 

(4) Centers of religious activity must follow centers of trade 
and travel, and the Unitarianism of America, instead of having 
a single capital city, a single center of independent and 
executive action, must have several. Signs are not wanting 
that such centers are already growing in Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and most plainly of all in Chicago. One may be 
looked for some time inthe South. [In our vast country these 
are natural working centers, intermediate between the states 
and our religious ‘‘ Washington’’. This asa simply practical 
matter. And these centers can better be developed inde- 
pendently by local needs and local forces than by external 
superintendence. We believe much in a ‘‘ national’’ Uni- 
tarianism, but it must come by growth, not by manufacture. 
Too much haste in this direction will surely retard. An 
artificial allegiance will end in practical indifference ; undue 
insistence on allegiance may end in something worse. The 
‘‘national’’ Unitarian interests will be. best developed and 
served by the growth of a few independent metropolitan 
centers. Home rule in Australia contributes more to Eng- 
land’s prosperity than management of Australia by a London 
parliament with a few Australian delegates sitting in it; and 
yet the British Empire zs. Rather, sheredy it is. 

For the Western Conference to abandon the purpose of 
making Chicago such an independent center would probably 
result in a loss of much of the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice 
that in these last years has made our headquarters of vital 
value. To ask for such surrender is to ask for the abandon- 
ment of certain tools and tool-users, without any probability 
of their place being made good. To make the surrender 
would be likely to seriously lessen the contribution of 
western men and churches to missionary work. 

(5) The existence of such a center is made more neces- 
sary by the existence of the State Conferences, whose 
work we consider all-important, and the creation of which 
is directly traceable to the inspiration of the Western Con- 
ference. 

(6) Previous to 1885 there was no serious embarrassment 
of administrative relations between the A. U. A. and the 
Western Conference. Existing methods were working 
well, The present friction does not arise from either 
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practical.or organic difficulty, but from theological distrust. 
If the Western Conference -has rendered itself unworthy 
the confidence of the A. U. A. by its Cincinnati resolution 
in behalf of a non-doctrinal fellowship, certainly the State 
Conferences cannot claim that confidence, for nearly all of 
them have always been on that basis. And if existing 
State Conferences be ignored or set aside, then the indi- 
vidual churchés and ministers will be challenged, as some 
of them have been already. 

(7) Isnot rather this the thing todo? Quietly, lovingly, to 
work on, A. U. A. and Western Conference, each in its own 
way, if in any way they really differ; each helping the other 
all it can, to be stronger and more useful ; both seeking by 
consultation and experiment all possible means of better 
co-operation—heartily we counsel this; both waiting for time 
to prove, as we have abundant faith to believe it will, that the 
deep verities, large sympathies and inspirations represented 
by the word ‘‘ Unitarian’’, are equally dear to all of us, and 
that to this name the western churches are the more, not the 
less, entitled on account of the spiritual confidence and the 
Christly inclusiveness of the Cincinnati resolution—is not 
rather this, we say, the thing todo? Let east and west work 
on, and prove their faith by their works; loyalty, anywhere, 
strengthens the cause everywhere. Success in service any- 
where, is success forall. It is not western pride or bluster 
that leads us to dream of a time when in Chicago we will have 
a Unitarian building, a Channing Hall, potent and vital like 
that which Boston now rejoices in. Aye! we will not only 
dream, but work for it. But if it ever comes, it must come 
largely from western men, and western resources. ‘To develop 
these, we conceive to be our largest *‘ national’’ duty. 


Dissent Without Disfellowship. 


It is a question that interests all the Congregationalists of 
this country, whether dissent from the» prevailing creed may 
be allowed, or whether dissenters should be disfellowshipped. 
Certainly it has been the practice among Congregationalists, 
especially of late years, to allow, at least in the way of ignoring, 
great latitude of opinion in all minor matters, if not, indeed, real 
heresy upon central points. Among Unitarian Congrega- 
tionalists this practice has probably been more open and exten- 
sive than among our orthodox brethren. The results of this 
practice among us most of us would pronounce good; what 
the results have been among our stricter sister churches is 
more doubtful. But what has been practiced among us until 
it might perhaps be truly spoken of as a custom among us, has 
never been formulated as a part of our faith or polity. The 
Rev. Mr. Judy, however, at Cincinnati last May, made an 
earnest speech in favor of legitimatizing dissent, and to him, 
also, credit is due for the phrase we have made the caption of 
this article, ‘‘ Dissent without Disfellowship.’’ He urged that 
what we have openly practiced for perhaps all the years of our 
history with good results, should be formulated as a sort of 
law among us, or at least declared as our custom and approved. 
And this indeed is almost exactly what was the real intention 
of the Cincinnati resolution. 

This resolytion, stating that ‘‘ We condition our fellowship 
on no dogmatic test, but welcome all who wish to work with 
us for truth, righteousness and love in the world’’, has been 
much objected to and ably defended, and it has also been 
variously interpreted. To understand what its meaning and 
force really is, and also to see whether it is possible or would 
be profitable to legitimatize dissent, we must first consider 
what we mean by fellowship. This is a word of quite 
extended meaning. In its broadest meaning it differs little 
from mere friendliness, or a disposition to agree with every- 
body on as many points as we can find in common, and to 
dispute as little in regard to our differences as we can, with- 
out in any way compromising our own position. But this 
sense of the word has nothing to do with the case in hand. 
The word fellowship has at least three other meanings, or 
applications with meaning somewhat varied. First, it may 
mean counting a person in as a member of a Christian church 
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or congregation. Secondly, it may mean counting a minister 
in as one of our denomination. And thirdly, it may mean 
the counting in of a church or society as a member of a con- 
ference, that is, recognizing its rights to be represented by its 
officers and delegates. 

Now little or no difficulty has ever been experienced among 
Unitarians from counting in anybody and everybody, in all 
these ways, who wished to join us and work with us. Perhaps 
the only sort of disfellowshipping that has ever been found nec- 
essary has been in the way of rejecting ministers by individual 
congregations for reasons that seemed to them sufficient, whether 
doctrinal or otherwise, and the withholding of fellowship from 
certain ministers who had made application to join us, on 
grounds perhaps always purely ethical. ‘This custom of free 
and open fellowship, welcoming all and rejecting none who 
wished to come to us, has undoubtedly worked well, and 
would probably continue to work well in the future. 
But when it comes to legitimatizing it, it has to be logic- 
ally considered. And when it is so considered, it will 
be found to fall short of a consistent and rational scheme of 
organization. Think first of a religious society, an individual 
church or congregation. While it may practically receive 
members of various shades of belief or unbelief, so iong as it 
is understood that the church itself stands for certain things, 
yet, for such church to say distinctly, ‘‘ Everybody is weleome 
to join this church, no matter what his belief or unbelief may 
be’’, isto stultify itself. It is equivalent to saying, ‘‘This church 
stands for nothing and allows its character to be determined be 
the persons who may, for whatever reason or whim or fancy, see 
fit to joinit. It may be taken possession of by the Roman 
Catholic or the Calvinist or the Agnostic, we have no choice; 
and when the majority see fit to change its name, after hav- 
ing changed its character, they are welcome also to do that.”’ 

In the secund place let us think of our ministry. While 
practically we may, with benefit to our cause, use very great 
tolerance toward earnest young men desiring to enter our 
ministry, or towards those already ministers who become 
heretical, as we might count heresy, yet, do we not stultify 
ourselyes when we say that a person of any belief whatever 
may be a Unitarian minister? The Unitarian ministry in the 
past has stood for as definite a body of belief as the ministry 
of any other denomination, or nearly so. But that is no 
matter. We wish to be broad and free, and suppose we say 
we will throw down all barriers and be absolutely free. Any 
man of good character who wishes to come among us and 
preach may be a Unitarian minister. Is that what the Cin- 
cinnati resolution means? Is that what it means to legiti- 
matize dissent, and if so, isit not a foolish thing to try to do? 
It leaves the character of our ministry to be determined 
altogether by ehance, or by those who choose to come among 
us and take the name Unitarian. And, as was said in regard 
to the church, logically nothing would stand in the way of even 
a change of name by the majority by and by, and thus the 
Unitarian ministry might become extinct, root and branch. 

And the same principles apply to our fellowship of churches 
within the bounds of a Conference. Practically we may be 
broad and tolerant of dissent in dissenting churches who have 
worked with us, or radical or peculiar societies that may wish 
to join us. But, for us to say that any society whatever that 
wishes may join us and be Unitarian, is equivalent to saying, 
‘‘We stand for nothing; Catholic or Protestant societies, 
Charity Organizations or Knights of Labor, may send their 
representatives, may come in and take possession and make 
of us what they will.’’ 

Legitimatizing dissent, then, upon the whole, is as irra- 
tional, when logically considered, as it would be for a govern- 
ment to legitimatize treason. The ideal of a free and open 
fellowship is a grand one, because the ideal of tolerance 
and breadth of opinion and the feeling of brotherhood, 
regardless of minor differences, is grand; but the ideal is to 
be realized only as we have realized it in the past, by standing 
for certain ideas in so far as we are organized at all, and then 
ignoring dissent in so far as it may be possible without too 


far interfering with our practical aims and the accomplish- | 


ment of our purposes. 
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_And for one, I am no more in favor of a statement of these 
purposes, or a statement of the doctrines for which the Uni- 
tarian church stood, and stands, than I am in favor of legiti- 
matizing dissent. Whether we shall make any kind of state- 
ment or not, as a Conference, is purely a matter of policy ; 
and since all experience among Unitarians proves it is bad 
policy, the experiment should be abandoned. What we stand 
for is known and read of all men in our churches and in our 
work, and it has not been, and is not at all necessary that we 
should in words try to say it, and since trying to say it is so 
sure to make us trouble, let us give it up. And for exactly 
the same reasons if for no other (though I think I have 
shown others that are unanswerable), should we abandon the 
attempt to declare in conferences by majority vote, that we 
are the most liberal religious body on the face of the earth. 
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Dover. 


Mouse-hole in December, 
Quiet little Dover! 

What shall I remember, 
Now the days are over? 


Snow in hushes falling ; 
Blue days creeping by; } 
Trees in still processions 
Etched upon the sky ; 
And a silent village 
Where the grey stones lean, 
Whispering of a Dover 
They alone have seen ; 
And one home of kindness, 
College of the heart,— 
Living for its lessons, 
Loving for its art! 


This shail I remember 
Now the days are over ; 

Mouse-hole in December, 
Quiet little Dover! 


Dover, Mass., Dec.20, 1886. 


The Spirit of Jesus. 
BY AN ENGLISA LAYMAN. 
Continued from page 39. 


I think if you carefully consider the spirit of the life of 
Jesus, you cannot fail to see how utterly foreign it was to 
his character that he should seek to impose any sort of 
creed upon his followers. The system of religion which 
he found existing in his own country was a dogmatic one, 
and it had followed the invariable tendency of all dogmatic 
systems in degenerating into mere formalism, dead and 
dry as every kinid of formalism is. Doctrine and legality 
were supreme n that Jewish church at the time of Jesus. 
It was no part of his work to set up a rival dogmatic sys- 
tem; the failure of such a method to meet the real wants 
not only of the time but of all times, was only too apparent 
to him. -Whatever of system Jesus sought to establish was 
indiv idual; he troubled himself very little with method, 
but Sought to enforce the end to be aimed at. And that 
was ‘o be the establishment of the kingdom of God in the 
heart and soul of every man, every brother and sister of 
his in the world: in other words, to attempt to make 
goodness and not evil the preponderating, the conquering 
influence in life. And this was to be obtained not solely by 
intellectual assent to any dogma or set of doctrines, how- 
ever true these might be in themselves, but by any right- 
sous means. Ifa certain belief really made a man better, 
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such belief would not be excluded from consideration in 
the great purpose of his life, but it would not be insisted 
upon for all. Jesus, therefore, would welcome all who 
were prepared to carry out the great work he had in hand, 
no matter if they did not quite fall in with his method. 
You remember the answer he gave to one of his disciples 
who had told him that on seeing some one casting out 
devils in his name, he had forbidden him to do so “ because 
he followeth not us.” “Forbid him not,” said Jesus, “ for 
there is no man who shall do a miracle in my name,”’—in 
other words, no one who tries to do good as I seek to do— 
“that can lightly speak evil of me. For he that is not 
against us is on our part.” There was no setting up of a 
creed here, no demand for correctness of belief, no insist- 
ing upon any dogmatic system of theology as a basis of 
fellowship. It was enough that the man was working in 
the same spirit as he was. No question was asked as to 
what church he belonged to, what sect he favored, whether 
he was a Pharisee or a Sadducee, whether he believed in 
God or not, whether he felt assured on any one of the 
numerous questions which theologians delight to put in 
order to test the soundness of those they pester with their 
inquiries. It was a fellow-worker for the kingdom of 
God that was welcome, not a mere fellow-believer. 

And take any of the parables of Jesus; the same thing is 
apparent. I do not recollect onein which any sort of attempt 
is made to teach the importance of belief, but I do recall 
more than one which seeks to enforce goodness and purity 
of life, and the essential need of being possessed by the 
spirit of holiness. The Priest and the Levite were no doubt 
orthodox enough in their creeds, but the Samaritan excelled 
them, i that he was filled with the spirit of love and ten- 
derness, which puts all questions of opinion into a second- 
ary place. The rich, orthodox and respectable Pharisee who 
thanked heaven he was not as other men are, occupies an 
entirely inferior positign to that of the humble, heretical 
and outcast Publican. 

Is there not here a lesson for us at this day? Is there 
not in this method of Jesus something for us to study? It 
seems to me that we may do well to consider if in some of 
the plans that are recommended to us there is not a danger 
of our following, not the method of Jesus, but of those who, 
seeking to set up an organization after his death, did so 
much to coritradict the spirit of his life. Forms and ordin- 
ances, churches and societies, are admirable institutions in 
their way, so long as people continue to recognize them as 
no more than forms and ordinances, churches and societies; 
but the moment that they begin to be looked upon as 
the all-important means to an end, they cease to be admir- 
able: they are no longer helps but hindrances. But how 
are we to know that these forms and churches have had 
their day? Is there any sure sign of their loss of vitality, 
and their start-in on the downward path? I think there is. 
It is when men begin to try and crystallize the forms, to 
erect barriers around their churches, to impose tests and 
statements of faith, to regard all outside their circle as 
beyond the pale of fellowship. These are all signs that the 
spirit of Jesus 1s being lost sight of, and that the’spirit which 
animated the false prophets against whom he warned his 
disciples is in the ascendant. I do not think, I never did 
think, that there is any probability of our branch of the 
Free Churches ever adopting any creed or authorized state- 
ment of belief. Nor do I think that the open avowal of 
one’s opinions has necessarily a tendency to credalism. To 
believe firmly, and to insist on others believing as you do, 
are two. very different things. But one cannot shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that now and again attempts are made 
to define, in an informal sort of way, who are, and who 
are not, in fellowship with us. Ministers are regariled as 
“sound” or “unsound”; men are called *“ advanced” or 
‘“‘ conservative;” in some quarters there is a tendency to set 
up belief as of more importance than character. It is 
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insisted that there can be no fellowship between those 
who call themselves Christians, and those who prefer 
from various motives to be known by the name of theists. 
In some quarters we are told that we are to have no 
dealings with agnostics or secularists, that it is wholly 
inconsistent for persons who worship God to join with 
those who do not recognize the existence of God. I for 
one cannot assent to this; I do not think that this is the 
spirit of Jesus. It is scarcely necessary for me to say where 
my sympathies lie; I have already said enough to indicate 
that. But I cannot lose sight of the fact that there are 
many agnostics and secularists who are far better than 
many theists; and that there are hundreds of theists whose 
lives are just as sweet and pure as thousands of good earnest 
Christians; that, indeed, the difference, between them is 
purely one of name, and not one. of substance. I do not 
feel called upon to abate one jot of my own private opinions, 
but I rejoice to belong to a religious body which is so free 
and open that the exclusion of any person from it is not the 
act of the church, but that of the person who excludes him- 
self. I do not consider it at all necessary to give up my 
freedom of worship in order that another man, who no 
longer believes in that worship, shall not be offended; but 
I see no reason why I should insist upon every man worship- 
ing as I do, or else that he should forfeit all claims to fellow- 
ship. There is, or should be, only one test of fellowship 
with us, as there was with Jesus. Are we seeking to 
spread the cause of righteousness, of truth, of honesty, of 
purity? Then, we should welcome all who are trying to 
do the same thing. I call that advancing the kingdom of 
God. Others may call it what they will: the name is of 
no matter; the fact is all important. We may differ as to 
methods; we may think one better fitted than another to 
effect our purpose; all that may be left to the teachings of 
experience: it is not upon such things as these where real 
differences should exist. 

It is well that we should now and again look back. over 
the centuries that have passed since Jesus died, and see how 
the spirit which animated him became dulled and crushed 
under the mass of formalism, officialism and organization 
which grew up soon after his personal influence began to 
grow faint. It is still better to observe what was the spirit 
of Jesus. Is it possible that at this time that spirit can 
animate us? Or has it been so crushed out by the efforts 
of churches to crystallize it into creeds, by the quarrels of 
rival sects, by its apparent neglect in the dealings between 
man and man, nation and nation? On the contrary | 
believe that we may see in much that is going on around us 
a very real manifestation of that spirit, which proves how 
powerful and enduring was the influence Jesus exerted, and 
how unique in the world’s history this man was. Wrong- 
doing has not ceased from the earth; wretchedness, misery, 
and sin still exist; but side by side by these there are to be 
found institutions whose sole aim is to grapple with them 
and if possible to alleviate and destroy. It is not right to 
dwell upon one aspect of the question only, and point, with 
the pessimist, at the evil side of life, while all along there 
is another side. 

I see, too, and rejoice in, the broadening spirit of the 
churches. You may say, and say truly, that there is still 
much ignorance, and bigotry, and exclusiveness in them. 
But there are not wanting signs that here and there this 
exclusive spirit, which is of the spirit of Jesus, is losing 
its hold. Just run over in your memory some of the meas- 
ures which during the present reign have been passed 
by parliament for the relief of Jews, Roman Catholics 
and dissenters from the oppressive restrictions and harsh 
enactments that led, either to dishonest evasions, or to suffer- 
ing for conscience’s sake. Is therenot in all these ameliorative 
measures an evidence of a broader spirit among us? You may 
say that all these came from outside the churches and not 
from within. I reply, that it matters little for my argument 
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where the spirit exists so long as it does exist. But cannot 
you call to mind other evidences of liberality existing in the 
churches themselves? I do not mean that the churches are 
all coming over to our position, and intend to view things 
from our standpoint. A Quaker lady was once talking with 
the late Frederic Davison Maurice on the subject of war, a 
subject on which, as you know, the members of the Society of 
Friends hold strong opinions. Said she, ‘‘Won’t the world 
come to think with ws some day?’’ Maurice’s reply was a wise 
one: ‘* They will be brought to think rvigh¢/y on the subject, 
though it may be very differently from either you or me.”’ 
No, it is not merely that there is a spread of rational thought 
in some of the churches that I say there is more liberality—I 
am glad to see that; but it is good to know that there is an 
increase of that spirit of kindliness which enables men of strong 
views to recognize the good that exists in others of equally 
pronounced opinions. Various circumstances have con- 
tributed to this state of things; one of the chief of these is 
the increased means of knowledge that men can now have, 
not only of each other, but of their differing thoughts., We 
owe much of this to the printing press, the steam engine and 
the electric telegraph; still, these are but correctives of the 
unhappy results of centuries of misapprehension and wrong. 
The spirit that is at the bottom of the newer life is that which 
animated Jesus, and for which we may well thank God. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes has said, ‘‘The only Broad Church 
possible is one that has its creed in the heart, and not in the 
head,—that we shall know its members by their fruits, and not 
by their words.’’ This is a church, call it what you will, that 
is filled with the spirit I have spoken of. But it has no bounds, 
no fences, no big gates to get open. It has no geographical 
limitations ; it is simply wide as humanity. ‘‘ Where is the 
Christian’s Fatherland?’’ asked Dean Stanley. ‘‘Is it in 
Palestine, or Greece, or Rome, or the land of Luther, Eng- 
land, or America?’’ he asks, and then he answers: 


No, Christian! no. Not even here, 

By Christmas hearth, or churchyard dear ; 
Nor yet on distant shores brought nigh. 

By martyr’s blood or prophet’s cry— 

Nor Western pontiff’s lowly name, 

Nor Eastern patriarch’s hoary fame— 

Nor e’en where shone sweet Bethlehem’s star: 
Thy Fatherland is wider far. 


Thy native home is wheresoe’er 

Christ’s spirit breathes a holier air ; 

Where Christlike faith is keen to seek 

What truth or conscience freely speak— 

Where Christlike love delights to span 

The rents that sever man from man— 

Where ’round God’s throne his just ones stand— 
There, Christian, is thy Fatherland! 


Yes, friends, would we but know it, it will not be defining 
overmuch; it will not be simply by proclaiming our opinions 
far and wide, though I do not think that that is a useless oper- 
ation; it will not be by reviving old forms and ceremonies; 
nor by shrinking with dread from every new form of thought; 
nor by erecting barriers to thought; nor by excommunicating 
those who cannot pronounce our shibboleth; nor by refusing 
our fellowship to those who seek it, that we shall help to build 
that great church of the kingdom of God that Jesus strove to 
found. That can only be done by working in his spirit; in 
the spirit of love, of peace, of faith, of hope. May it be ours 
so to work that in the time to come, when the great church of 
the future shall be coextensive with the kingdom of God, 
there may be some evidence of our labor, some sign that the 
spirit of Jesus has animated us with a zeal for righteousness, 
a desire for the good of others, a longing for the realization 
of those hopes, which the good of all time have firmly held! 


Hebrew and Other Religious Growth. 


In connection with other movements having a similar 
direction, the impulse in Hebrew circles that makes havoc of 
traditional associations ‘is one that should be studied in its 
broadest relationships. It is not always recognized among 
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liberals that the modern ‘‘come-out’’ Jews have, in spite of 
present want of organization, a profound reason for their devel- 
opment. The statement that now seems wanting will come 
in its own ripe time. Even at present such a convention as 
that which assembled a year or more ago at Pittsburg is able 
to express some united sentiment on the question. The 
importance of the fact, however, is aside from any possible 
formal utterance of it.~- What leads it forth? What is to 
explain its origin, and to what end does it work? All that is 
serious and interesting centers there. We look abroad upon 
the fields of thought and see the growth of the Ethical-cause. 
In all searching religious aspirations the world is coming upon 
a recognition of the moral meaning of life. Even as Emer- 
son predicted, a drift of man toward the affirmation of the 
sublime truths affecting human justice is becoming more and 
more powerful, till soon it must hold everything in its grasp. 
The Hebrew seers of modern days are as conscious of this 
evolution as any others in Christian or alien association could 
be. Indeed, the tendency is world-wide. Talking with a Jap- 
anese scholar now here on a lecturing tour, the writer was 
assured that the same leaven was at work in the East. There 
the visitor believed was the contest by the identical forces— 
the one content only with the external assistance, the other 
convinced of the immanence of the divine; the one stript of 
self-dependence, the other full of it: the one regarding 
justice as something of time and place, the other living in 
atmosphere of perpetual ethical significance. That this present 
dividing line is calling upon us for all emp hasis of life and 
speech cannot be questioned. And yet the world seems 
about to break with old bonds arid welcome this necessary 
step forward. It is altogether the finest proof given this 
modern mind of an immediate presence of something strong 
and saving in the soul of man. Even while men turn to 
Hebraism and become critics of its formal thought, Hebrews 
step forth and declare themselves not justly to be so accused. 
And in Andover an old-time impeachment is met by a dis- 
claimer from those presumed to be Calvinistic. And amid 
all the shows and gew-gaws of Episcopacy, Brooks and New- 
ton give shame to any general external criticism. And alert 
in certain moral problems, we find even Catholicism entering 
protest against being believed averse to the general current of 
life here. And right among nearer associates, in Unitarian 
circles, the grand ethical consciousness is asserting itself as 
never before. What does it all mean? Man is struggling for 
the light. Our general charges of delinquency against any 
one sect are no longer just, and are therefore of no avail. 
. . . . . 
Everywhere word comes of unity on the basis of the infinite 


moralj beauty necessary and possible to man. That gives us 
daybreak for all dismay. - oo 


Need. 


Through need the soul doth climb 
Toward heaven and light, 

And mount the heights sublime 
While yet ’tis night. 


Yearn, soul, for God, and bring 
Thyself to rest, ° 
A tired child slumbering 
Safe on his breast! 
MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


Rev. E. L. Rexford and Universalists. 


Mr. Rexford is a prominent Universalist clergyman of 
Detroit, Mich., whose reputation extends into the cities and 
villages of the east, and who has been identified with Univer- 
salism for years. Recently a sermon of his, called ‘‘ Loyalty 
to Christ,’’ came to my notice, and by reading a foot-note I 
was informed, much to my surprise, that the sermon was 
refused publication by the organ of Universalists under ortho- 
dox management, the Christian Leader. Any. one perus- 
ing the sermon would be struck with its thoughtfulness, clear- 
ness, vigor and seriousness. He wrote it out of a deep mind 
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and a true heart. He wished honestly to tell the little he 
knew about truth, and confess ignorance of what he did not 
or could not know. He repudiates all fetish notions of Jesus, 
and wishes men to realize as they ought that universal man is a 
religious creature. Hence, he boldly yet rightly declares that 
we ought not to be seclusive, saying, ‘‘ We are God’s chosen 
people.’’ He maintains that all people have a glimmer of 
truth at times, and that they have ‘‘ their New Testaments and 
Old Testaments, though not often the pattern of ours, but 
meaning the same.’’ He argues forcibly that ‘‘Christ’’ or 
‘¢ Christos’’ is not the name of a person, but indicates a moral 


quality, and that good people everywhere are Christian. ‘‘It 
is,’’ he adds,‘‘alarger word than Jesus, * * * asthe word 
‘water’ is more comprehensive than the word ‘lake,’ 


Therefore to be loye} to Christ should, in a literary and relig- 
lous sense, mean to loyal to righteousness, truth, justice. 


Denominationally we walk around in our peck measures, 
digging in exhausted mines, battering on a moor, and are 
reluctant to climb over sectarian fences to cull truth in the 
broad field of universal reality. We sit in our studies or 
churches, bowing to and worshiping our impartial, insipid 
and little almighty, never realizing that God in nature is the 
God of all alleged revelation, if by revelation we mean ‘‘ moral 
evolution.’’ Therefore it is high time, as Doctor Rexford sug- 


‘gests, that we drop our conceits, our pride for name, our pre- 


tended love for truth, and indicate the nobler aim of being 
by trying to be truth seekers. 

The word ‘‘ Universalist ’’ ought to be sufficiently large to 
be inclusive and universal. We claim it is, and we are work- 
ing to make it mean more than an ‘‘ism.’’ ‘To parcel out the 
denomination into rings or cliques, making them masters of all 
the denominational literature and press, is an imposition and 
imperialism for which there should be a speedy opposition and 
redress. One half of the denomination protest against such 
‘* Russianism,’’ and intend to make the cause of Universalism 
mean the most for humanity and God. Doctor Rexford has 
the heartfelt sympathy of all those who like him dare to tell 
the truth. 

J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


Post-office Mission Work. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED BY MRS, E. R. STEVENS. 
ST. LOUIS. 

From Gainesville, Texas, comes this word: “ The state- 
ment of belief on card sent found a hearty response in me. 
It expressed a belief I thought I was the only possessor of, 
as I had never once heard a statement of Unitarian belief 
before, and I am 45 years of age and have lived from 
Boston to Texas. Your post-office method of evangeliza- 
tion is a grand one and will do much good. Wishing you 
God-speed in the work, I remain, yours, etc.” 

From a young man who addresses us as * Kind Lady” 
comes a very interesting letter. He begins the letter with 
thanks, adding: “I shall ever be grateful for the favor.” 
When quite a little boy he was converted and joined the 
Southern Methodist church. But when he became old 
enough to reason for himself (as he is but :9 years of age 
now, it shows that his mind has worked quickly in this 
matter), he could not conscientiously endorse many of its 
leading doctrines, so severed his connection with that body. 
In his own words I give what follows. “In the meantime 
I have been lingering in doubt and fear.” By accident he 
saw acopy of Our Best Words. The motto attracted his 
attention, he read the copy carefully, and for the first time 
learned of Unitarian thought. “To say I am favorably 
impressed will not express it. I am already convinced. 
What can I do for the dissemination of this Liberal Faith? 
Am but tg years of age, and teach school for a livelihood; 
would like to enter the ministry.” 

From Linn county, Missouri, a gentleman writes: 
‘IT am delighted in the perusal of the various sermons sent 
to me. James Freeman Clarke’s sermon, ‘ Has Unitarian- 
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ism done its work?’ removes many doubts from my mind. 
I am happy to say that a number of my neighbors agree 
with me. I have distributed the tracts and sermons, and 
am requested to say that a very favorable impression has 
been made. I would be pleased to receive anything you 
have for distribution.” 

From another point in Texas a school-teacher writes: 
“Iam too poor to buy what I would like to read, but 
really would like to see what way out of the labyrinth the 
Unitarian offers.” He has in the beginning of the letter 
expressed himself as one so torn up by the contending 
sects that he is half way tempted to cast himself “into the 
heathen abyss of Nihilism, or leap backward into the arms 
of Rome, and by either rid myself of all this bother.” 

A gentleman from Kansas -writes after this manner: 
“ Having been brought up in strictly orthodox faith it is 
somewhat of a difficult matter to get rid of those early 
ideas; but I must confess my faith is rapidly undergoing a 
change, Should you be pleased to still further furnish 
reading matter, believe me it will be given due consid- 
eration.” 

From Missouri one says: “I have read with much satis- 
faction, and have read to some of my neighbors who are 
dissatisfied with the orthodox faith. I know so little of 
the nature of Unitarian publications that I cannot specify 
what I would like, but will say I am much interested. 
Yours, gratefully.” 

A young man writes he would like to subscribe for 
Unity, yet cannot spare the money, as he has small 
means, and parents to support. “The tracts and papers 
sent I have read diligently, and it is the first that I have 
ever read of the Unitarian doctrines.. I like them very 
well, and if you have any that relate to future punishment, 
would like to read them. I have loaned to my neighbors 
those already received, and will continue todoso. I belong 
to the Cumberland Presbyterian church, but do not hold 
to all their belief.” 

An old lady writes from Texas, that many years ago 
she heard a Unitarian minister preach, and from that knew 
with whom she stood. Is now thrown ina strictly ortho- 
dox community, where a wide-spread revival has taken 
nearly everyone into the churches. “ You can’t turn a chip 
over but you find a church member.” A clergyman 
whom she met on New Year’s day at the house of a friend, 
told her she would never reach heaven; wondered where 
she had lived all these years “that she had never been con- 
verted to God.” The old lady would be glad to be able to 
hear a Unitarian sermon every Sunday. 

The mother of five children writes from a small town in 
Missouri, saying: *“ Your kind letter is at hand, and will 
say your kindness is manifested by the excellent reading 
that the papers which you have sent to me contain; and 
more particularly the interest and solicitude of the letter at 
hand... I belong to no church, and I am truly delighted 
with the progressive ideas advanced in the papers and 
tracts sent. Some of my children are very fond of read- 
ing, which is a satisfaction to me. My love to you as a 
friend; will always be pleased to read anything you wish 
to send. I leave the choice to you. Thanks to you for 
your kindness. Your sincere friend.” 


For the Last Time. 


(PLYMOUTH CHURCH, FEBRUARY 27, 1886.) 


The preacher’s evening task was done; 
The crowd had gone away; 

But something pleaded with his heart 
A little while to stay. 


For him alone the organ pealed; 
For him alone the choir 
Sang soft and low, in sweet accord, 


The song of his desire: 
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“T heard the voice of Jesus say, 

‘Come, weary one, and rest. 

What prophecy for him was there 
How little any guessed! 


> i b 


As lovingly he lingered there, 
Ere yet the music died, 

There came two urchins from the street 
Unfearing to his side. 


The Old man buwed, and lifting up 
“ A soiled and homeless face, 
He kissed it as a mother might, 
Then turned to leave the place. 


On either side the urchins trod; 
And on the left and right 

A loving hand on either pressed: 
So out into the night. 


Out, little thinking as he went 
That never any more 

His willing feet should inward go 
That sacred threshold o’er. 


And it was well: more fit good-by 
No genius could devise; 

No thoughtfulness of loving hearts, 
No wisdom of the wise. 


The “little ones” had always been 
His chiefest joy and care: 

With them alone let him go forth— 
And God be with them there! 


And down the future he shall go, 
And through the enfranchised land, 
A loving smile upon his lips, 
A child on either hand. | 
—Fohn W. Chadwick, in the Christian U mon. 


The Liberal Church of To-Day. 


In every society and sect, and outside them all, there are 
men and women whose religious life is independent of any 
records or dogmas; who aspire to live above the plane of con- 
troversy, where truth shines with its own light, and Is its own 
sufficient authority; who ‘‘accept the universe’’ as a realm 
of moral order, and are not dismayed by its unanswered prob- 
lems, though they never give over asking; who hold their 
minds open to new intelligence from alJ quarters, and rec- 
ognize no break between past, present and future. They 
attach little importance to profession ; their religion subsists 
in simple /oyalty to all received instructions. __ 

They are known by a certain mental hospitality and teach- 
ableness ; by breadth of sympathy; by freedom from prejudice 
and bigotry ; by a manifest desire to be fair toward all peo- 
ple, parties and opinions; by a quick faculty for perceiving 
the truth in things erroneous and the good in things evil, and 
by their tenderness toward that truth and good which are 
found in bad company ; by hating only what hurts or darkens 
or degrades humanity. With faces to the future, they easily 
forgive the failures of the past, including their own. 

And all this, not because they gre indifferent, but because 
they aim to be just. If they have one passion stronger than 
love of truth, it is the desire to apply truth to life, to make it 
the first working power in the world, so that henceforth men 
shall follow the better way, not from selfish hope of reward or 
fear of punishment, but from clear vision and glad choice. 
They do not destroy, they build. 

Without knowing it very well, yet with gradual approaches 
every year, these people constitute a spiritual brotherhood,— 
a fellowship and communion of faith and faithfulness. ‘They 
are the Liberal Church of To-day, they bear the germ of the 
Catholicity of To-morrow. They may be zealous churchmen 
or radical non-conformists ; they may cling with tenacity to 
the Christian name, or they may. be too intent on things to 
care for names; their vision of God and immortality may be 
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clear or clouded ; but they are held fast by the living law and 
the Holy Power, and they love all the good they know, and 
love it with heart and soul and might and strength. 

To me these are the true brothers and successors of Jesus, 
the children of the New Covenant. The same blood is in 
their hearts, and they lay down their lives in the same cause. 
They belong to the company who have washed their robes 
and made them white ; they are a ‘‘ peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.’’—Charles G. Ames, in the 1887 Year-Book 
of the Church in Philadelphia. : 
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Shelby Seminary Memorial, Printed at the oficeof Our Best Words, 

Shelbyville, Lil. 

It isa loving tribute to a ‘‘dear old Seminary”’, by one of 
the old boys,—the story of the lighting of a candle in a dark 
place, thirty-odd years ago, with glimpses of the lighters. 
Five thousand such candles, some larger, some smaller, some 
older, some newer, make together the light that we call ‘‘ the 
higher school system’’ of the country. Our chief interest in 
it is in the little sketch given of Jasper L. Douthit, the editor 
of Our Best Words, and the man who has done his up-hill 
best these last two years to overthrow the ‘‘ Unitarianism ”’ 
which Unity would fain illustrate and establish. His school- 
mate, Wendling, the anti-Ingersoll lecturer, and an Episco- 
palian, writes the sketch, but Jasper has to furnish a few facts. 


Our readers will be touched by this:— 

“TI was born four miles from Shelbyville, Illinois, October 10, 
1834 :—raised to hard work on a farm ;—went toschool winters, about 
nine months altogether ;—left home against my father’s will in eager 
search of an education ;—attended the first day the Seminary opened 
at the old Methodist church ;—swept floor and 5Duilt fires to pay tui- 
tion, and worked nights and mornings for my board till I began to 
teach in the primary department;—left the Seminary in 1856 and 
went to Wabash College for six months ;—boarded myself while here 
and lived mostly on bread and baked potatoes, and stopped because 
of failing health;—always puny from birth and inclined to suffer 
from nervous prostration, and have not got over it, although I do 
more mental work every year ;—tried the drug business and failed in 
1857, about a month after being married to Miss Emily Lovell, of 
Abington, Mass., by whom am father of four children, two sons and 
two daughters—circle unbroken and all at home. My parents were 
Hardshell Baptists, but I worshiped with the Methodists after going 
to the Seminary, until 1862, when I made the acquaintance of, and was 
ordained to preach by, the Unitarians. In 18641 entered Theologi- 
cal School at Meadville, Pa., and graduated three years later ;— 
preached a while at Princeton, Illinois, and then began missionary 
work in Shelby county, Illinois, where I have labored ever since 1867 
to do all the good I can to everybody I can. Must regret that I 
have not done more, You know the rest. But I beg you, my 
brother, make tt brief and simple. 1 only want credit for good motives 
through life’s battle so far; but candidly, I don’t feel that I deserve 
any praise,” 

There Wendling takes it up: 

“Yes many of us ‘know the rest.’ And that ‘rest’ means seven- 
teen years, long years, since 1867, of self-sacrifice and ceaseless toil in 
sunlight and by starlight, and upon my word I do believe he 
suffered it all and did it all for Christ’s sake. For seventeen years 
this sickly sort of a man has been a poor Unitarian preacher here at 
our doors. This poor Unitarian heretic went his quiet way asI saw 
him year after year, lived down a senseless prejudice against his 
church, erected a beautiful place of worship in our town, and gathered 
about him a large congregation, most of them sadly needing the 
influence of a good man (almost to the same degree as other congre- 
gations in our town), and now has a splendid Sunday-school, main- 
tains a country mission, editg@a pure newspaper, and I will testify 
everywhere that his whole life, work and example in this county has 
been an evangel of peace, temperance and purity. Itis the life we 
lead more than the isms we hang to; and so I write it down as my 
calm judgment that Jasper Douthit, by his pure, self-sacrificing and 
unostentatious life, has furnished a better example of genuine hero- 
ism and nobility than any man our county has given birth to - 

The best of all the boys our dear old Seminary sent forth” 


High praise that from one who has known a man “ year 
after year’’, and agrees with him neither in politics nor relig- 
ion. And most of us who know Mr. Douthit would echo 
heartily that kind of word about him. It is a pleasure here 


to print it. And as to things far less important than life and . 


character and self-forgetting, he would smile if he knew how 
trustingly we look forward fifteen or twenty years (should he 
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live so long, and may that be!) to a feeling on his part,— 
‘* Well, I thought I was right, and that it was serving truth ; 
but I didn’t see as widely then or as deeply a I do now, and I 
am sorry for some of my old insistances on names in religion, 
aud sorry for some of the words I used..”’ w. C. G. 


How Shall my Child be Taught? Practical Pedagogy, or the Science 
of Teaching, illustrated. By Louisa P. Hopkins. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

In this book the author gives the actual results of a year’s 
work in a home school with a class of little children whose 
minds are fresh and unspoiled, and having had the previous 
awakening of a wisely directed kindergarten. Measured 
by public school attainments the result seems an exaggerated 
impossibility, because with the present conditions of the 
average primary school, where suppression takes more time 
than direction, and the controlling thought of the latter is 
too often to have the wheels on the right track for the 
grammar school cxamination, it would be so. Mrs. Hop- 
kins uses the “natural method,” and it is beautifully illus- 
trated in the chapters giving lessons with the children. 
With the wisdom of the true teacher she satisfies the nat- 
ural restlessness of the childish mind by leading it into the 
beginnings of all sciences. Reading, writing, numbers, 
etc., receive due attention—because these are the tools with 
which the child is to work; but in the meantyme, while 
learning the use of these, he needs food, else the task will 
be drudgery and his class-room a prison-house. He sees a 
thousand phenomena before him, and he is inwardly impelled 
to find out something about them; if hindered, the mind is 
stultified and the child becomes dull; or if the activity does 
survive it will be used in the wrong direction; oftentimes a 
child becomes vicious by being kept from learning what he 
has a right to be taught. One sees in these lessons how the 
little minds, led by the magnetic influence of a consecrated 
teacher, unfold; how observation leads to thought—thought 
to learning in a harmonious, orderly way; no forcing or 
cramming, but it is all children’s work done in children’s 
way. One chapter is an address to primary teachers, in 
which she urges the importance and magnitude of their 
work. She says: “ To usher a young mind upon the infi- 
nite vista of human learning is a great task for a great 
mind.” 

The last chapters are given to the science of teaching. 
The book is wise and inspiring. Its readers should be 
many, especially among primary teachers. Se 
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Shakespeare's Insomnia and the Causes Thereof. By Franklin H. 
Head. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Chicago: S. A. Max- 
well & Co. $1.00. 

Probably few heads in Chicago knew as early as last year 
that, among the Southampton papers now in the British 
Museum, some letters addressed to Shakespeare had recently 
been discovered,—among others some from the Rev. Walter 
Blaise, clergyman at Stratford-on-Avon, from Messrs. Shallow 
& Slender, London lawyers, and from Mordecai Shylock, a 
Fleet-street money-lender; one or two concerning ‘‘ Nicholas 
Bottom, whom you brought from the Parish workhouse in 
Stratford’’, another concerning Mistress Anne Page, etc. 
The letters breathe of trouble, threatening law-suits, such as 
might well breed bad dreams and cause insomina. And our 
author has ingeniously woven from these letters an explana- 
tion of Shakespeare’s frequent and feeling reference to the 
charms of sleep and the horrors of sleepless nights. If any 
one doubts the authenticity of the letters, Mr. Head can pro- 
duce more letters from the same source, to which he has 
access by a sort of patent right. Since the first edition he 
has added, for instance, a letter from Bacon in reference to 
his authorship of the plays. Not many men can tell a story 
more steadily than Mr. Head. The title historian cannot be 
awarded him, for that is reserved for the shining ones; but he 
has parts. He invents well, and every historian needs imagi- 
nation. G. 
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UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 


Retribution and Reward. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY Rev. ARTHUR M. Jupy, at DaVENPORT, 
JANUARY, 1887. 


Published by the Congreyation. 


“ Say ve of the righteous, it is well with him; for he shall eat the fruit 
of his doing.’ ‘ISAIAH. 


“He who does a good deed is instantly ennobled.” —EmMERson. 


At one time in their wandering the children of Israel began 
to faint for water. In their weariness and want they bewailed 
their folly in having left Egypt, and upbraided Moses for hav- 
ing led them forth. Moses, who had before borne with their 
unreasonable and ungrateful fault-finding, at this time lost all 
patience, and in a burst of wrath berated them roundly. It 
was for this burst of wrath, according to the historian, that 
Moses was not permitted to enter the Promised Land. 

What, we may ask, could have led the historian to such a con- 
clusion? For Moses to have borne the anxieties of leadership 
for forty years, to have given up all the advantages which 
awaited him as a member of the royal court of Egypt; to 
have devoted his great genius to this wearying task of leading 
his people into freedom, to have done all this, and then at 
the very last to have missed the joy of entering the Prom- 
ised Land,—and for what? Why, for one outburst of anger. 
Was not that a sad, hard fate? 

Did Grecian or English dramatist ever conceive a retribu- 
tion more severe, more tragic than that ? 

The Greeks had a wholesome fear of their Nemesis; they 
taught in splendid form the doctrine of retribution ; but in no 
drama or story of theirs which I recall did they depict so 
severe a punishment for so slight an offense. 

But now, severe as the punishment visited upon Moses is 
represented to have been, I believe that as a parable, as an 
illustration of moral principle, it is true—tragically, not melo- 
dramatically, true. 

To translate the parable into plain language, it means that 
every wrong act shuts us from some enjoyment. 

But mark, I do not mean to say that each specific misery 
we suffer is due to some specific wrong we have done. It is 
not true, for instance, that a person is always to blame if he is 
maimed in a railroad accident ; and it is not true that a per- 
son who suffers from the hatred of another is always to blame. 
This parable of Moses’ exclusion from the Promised Land 
cannot, then, be taken to justify the universal proposition 
that all suffering is due to sin. It would be a sorry conso- 
lation to tell a virtuousand loving parent that his child had died 
because he had sinned: a sorry consolation to go toa Socrates 
in prison or a Christ on Calvary and say—Behold, you sinned, 
and now you suffer. 

But while it will not do to say that all suffering is due to 
sin, it will do to say that all sin brings suffering, that each 
burst of anger, for instance, does keep us from some promised 
land. Emerson must have believed so when he wrote: ‘‘ He 
who does a good deed is instantly ennobled.’’ For this say- 
ing, of course, carries with it its corollary: ‘‘ He who does 
a mean deed is by the action itself contracted.’’ The one state- 
ment cannot be true unless the other is, and I believe both are 
true, and I believe that it is just this truth above all others 
which needs to be preached in this day. Tomy apprehension 
the church has been preaching an injurious view of retribu- 
tion. For wrong doing she has preached either punishment 
by prodigy, or punishment in hell: 
punishment in the every-day life she has preached all too 
little. I am inclined to believe that there is a large class of 
people who would say, ‘‘ Well, then, God does not punish us 
at all,’’ if 1 should say I do not believe he punishes us either 
by lightning flashes or by hell fire. 

The gentleman who exclaimed the other day, ‘‘ Oh! I don't 
care anything for the church; I'll take my chances of hell,’’ 
must have held this idea of the retribution. 


_ the height of love look back upon the depths of that lust. 


punishment by law and 
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‘ Now, I do not claim that the church has preached this doc- 
trine of retribution alone, but it is on this doctrine that she 
has thrown the emphasis of her preaching; it is to this doc- 
trine that the fundamental schemes of Catholic and orthodox 
salvation are adapted ; it is in this doctrine that the mass of 
her followers believe. Of course, along with the loud preach- 
ing of this doctrine, the church has been insisting that happi- 
ness of the individual, the home and the state, depends upon 
righteousness. But this insistence has been mif@, indifferent, 
compared with the furious stress which has been laid upon the 
tortures of hell and the terrors of catastrophe. 

It is high time for the church to changeallthis. ‘The melo- 
drama of hell and catastrophe is practically played out. Men 
now know that the lightning has a preference for the church 


_rather than the saloon, and that hell is something to be smiled 


about, as one smiles about the Greek Hades, or Dante’s Inferno. 

But is the doctrine of retribution also played out? Not in 
the least: never was it so capable. of demonstration and of 
forcible presentation as to-day. 

But the doctrine must be presented in a new shape: it must 
be declared that punishment is by law and not by prodigy ; 
that it goes on in all places and times, and not in one distant 
place in the remote future. 

Emerson struck the keynote of this new preaching when he 
wrote: ‘‘ He who does a good deed is instantly ennobled.’’ 
That is the gospel this age needs to' have pteached ; a gospel 
which the great astronomer-poet of Persia preached when he 
declared : ‘* Hell is but a spark of the useless troubles which 
we have given ourselves.’’ 

And yet, smooth though this new doctrine of retribution 
sounds, there is something exceedingly terrible about it; 
something tnescapable, more relentless than Nemesis, more 
implacable than hell. Ifa person does a good deed he is 
instantly ennobled thereby; if he does an evil deed he is 
instantly degraded thereby. Think what that means; tillus- 
trate what it means. A child puts its fingers into the fire ; 
it is instantly burned thereby. So when a man puts hissoul 
into any inoral fire, does any wrong deed, his soul is instantly 
burned thereby; Christ cannot help it; nothing can help it. 
Throw yourself from a precipice and you must fall; so step 
from any height of righteousness and you must fall. Your 
soul will be bruised in one case.as certainly as your body will 
be in the other. 

But let us face this thought not in figures and generaliza- 
tions merely, but rather in details and in facts. 

You are at a party and give way to a fit of envy. Is not 
the punishment, the degradation, instant? Is a state of envy 
a happy, a noble, condition? Contrast that state with one of 
loving admiration. Relatively speaking, is not one a hellish, 
the other a heavenly, frame of mind ? 

Likewise contrast a state of lust with a state of love. From 
Con- 
sider the merciless selfishness—disregard of mother, society, 
God—which that lust implies ; consider, too, the deceit which 
it necessitates, the dark night, the hypocritical face, the lying 
answers ; consider, farther, the deprivation which it occasions ; 
moments when you are without noble thoughts, away from 
great books, lost to'true friendship,—yes, consider the merci- 
less selfishness, the despicable deceit, the sad deprivation into 
which lust instantly, necessarily, brings one, and then tell me, 
is there not retribution, certain, sure retribution ? 

So, too, with other sins. Can a man cheat and escape pun- 
ishment ? Look back at the cheat’s state from some height of 
sterling integrity. How foul it shows in the contrast! Inthe 
cheat’s home, something is lacking to the highest love between 
husband and wife; children, neighbors, books yield not their 
highest delights; birds, flowers, sunlight, keep back some- 
thing. In one chamber of the cheat’s soul is an ugly secret; 
around that chamber must be thrown a thick, gloomy wall. 
Through that wall the tenderest whispers of love, the sweetest 
words of reverence, the highest voice of nature, cannot pene- 
trate, and the very moment the cheating is done, the foundation 
of that wall is laid, and on that foundation the wall will rise 
as certainly as the coral reef rises where the coral dies. 
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The inevitableness of punishment—the ¢nevitadbleness of 
reward—that is the great thought. 

But first, there must be no false notions as to the kind of 
reward or punishment which comes. Every creature brings 
forth after its kind, we know. So does every deed. 

If your good deed has been one of friendship, then be con- 
tent to receive the fruits of friendship ; do not ask for the fruits 
of financierin_. 

To expect that all goodness will issue in some tangible, 
material benefit, is to take the falsest view of this great question 
of retribution. Some persons speak as if goodness must be 
unprofitable if it does not make aman rich. Now there «sa 
dependence of riches upon goodness, as one can easily demon- 
strate by citing the history of nations; but in the case of the 
individual, riches do not necessarily follow because a man is 
good in one ortwenty ways. 

Kindness does not necessarily bring riches, neither does 
honesty, neither does reverence, neither does generosity. All 
these qualities and more help to riches, when certain other 
good qualities are present, such as industry, shrewdness and 
economy; but they cannot separately or collectively insure 
riches, and riches will often come when they are wanting. 

No, what each virtue insures is not some reward extraneous 
to itself, unlike itself, but a reward germane to itself, in its 
own line. 

The rewards of honesty, for instance, are the delights of 
honesty. I name but one of those delights, that of trusting 
and being trusted. Is that a trivial delight, a small matter? 
Nay, a great matter, something sublime there is in a large, 
generous trustfulness. Just consider what a factor trustfulness 
is in civilization. 

The savage ventured a few miles from home at the peril of 
his life; the civilized man travels through continents with 
little fear. The savage had dealings with few men and in 
few ways; the civilized man deals directly and indirectly with 
millions, and with those in ways innumerable. 

Now think what a demand for trust these large dealings 
and these extended journeys require. Indeed trustfulness, 
the joy of trusting and being trusted, is a strong leaven, a 
sweet odor, a genial sunlight penetrating, gladdening, light- 
ening the whole life of the civilized man. Conscious of this 
great joy he may not always be,—but there it 1s, the unnoted 
benediction resting upon the soul. 

If trust be such a factor of civilization, think what it is in 
the life of the individual. Where would be the joy of a 
thanksgiving reunion without trust, and is not that joy greater 
in proportion as the company is trusted and trusting? 
Where, too, would be the blessing of a family but for that 
heavenly trust which holds between parent and child? 

Facing, then, the full significance of trust, all of the joy 
and delight and peace which it implies, who but will say that 
honesty, the sure fruit of which is trust—who but will say 
that honesty 7s rewarded, that it does bring a man to a Promised 
Land ? that he is instantly ennobled thereby ? 

And as with honesty so with every other virtue, its reward 
is sure after tts kind; its promised land 7s reached—not some 
other, but z¢s promised land. 

Just at this point we must criticise the parable of Moses and 
the Promised Land. 

That Moses was punished for his impatience, I doubt not ; 
that he was shut out from the Promised Land for one burst 
of anger, I do not believe. ‘That would have been punish- 
ment of after its kind. The reaching of the Promised Land 
was something material, and it depended upon hundreds of con- 
ditions—zof upon the one condition that Moses always keep 
his temper. ‘To say that Moses suffered for his bad temper 
in this material, sensational way is to make a very rough, 


though striking exhibition of the law of retribution—some- 


thing to catch the attention of children, but surely nothing to 
satisfy a careful student of morals; nothing, either, in the 
line of which a great institution like the church ought to con- 
duct its teaching. 

The church must have a truer statement of the law ot 
retribution than that. 
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Men see to-day that dishonesty does not keep them from 
riches ; that riotous living does not exclude them from the 
good society ; that lying, hypocrisy and deceit are quite com- 
patible with good health and immunity from calamities. 

But what men do not see is, that while dishonesty may not 
keep them from riches, it does keep them from something of 
infinitely greater value than riches—a noble character, a beau- 
tiful manhood. 

To say it roughly, lightning and earthquakes and pestilence 
do not care a snap whether a man is honest or dishonest. 
They go by a law which concerns itself, but remotely with 
such things. 

But there is a something which does concern itself with 
these moral qualities, that is, manhood. The growth of man- 
hood is something as actual, as awful, as lighthing or earth- 
quake. 

The laws that made those grand characters whom we revere 
under the names of Christ and Socrates and Epictetus and 
Emerson—are not the working of those laws something to be 
dreaded, respected as much, yea more, than the laws of light- 
ning and earthquake? 

Well, ¢hose are the laws which care whether you are honest 
or dishonest,—/hose the laws which decide whether you are to 
enjoy the supremest happiness. 

Oh! why can we not be forever done with this teaching 
which degrades morals by making reward always a matter of 
dollars and cents, or of a front seat in heaven? 

Has the poor man whose unspotted life and tender heart 
make for him a home where love and reverence abide—has 
not such a man his reward? Yea, even if the earthquakes 
were to swallow up that home to-morrow, or want find lodge- 
ment there, would not the man still have his reward; still 
have entered his promised land? Not a land where everything 
is perfect, but a land where each good quality is rewarded after 
its kind ; not a land where an apple-tree can be made to bring 
forth every good fruit under the heavens, but a land where 
every apple-tree does bear apples. 

Now, friends, when you come to look at the question of 
rewards and punishments from this point of view, I think it 
will acquire a dignity and significance for you which it has 
never had. | 

You will look about you and say, See that sweet but firm 
temper—is not that a promised land? how is that to be 
reached ? by the money-making road? by the road of religious 
speculation? Nay, but by the road ofself-control ; by the way 
where love gives the strength to mount on stepping-stones 
of your dead self to higher things. 

And following this same line of thought you will say, Con- 
sider that life of Christ—so arduous in its labor, so sad in its 
ending, and yet, how many promised lands were in it—what 
purity, what gentleness, what love for others, what trust in 
God, what assurance of deathlessness! 

Can I attain those promised lands? Yes. Stop the angry 
word as it springs to your lips ; shut out the impure thought by 
a pure one; go forth and do the kind deed to some suffering 
neighbor ; force yourself to read, to think of noble lives and 
noble things ; acquire the firm-set habit of being severe with 
yourself—of honestly seeing yourself as you are; and ‘then cul- 
tivate the beneficent habit of devout longing and aspiration— 
of seeing yourseif as in God’s eyes, and lo! one by one you 
will enter the promised lands of a beautiful character. 

You will not enter a// the promised lands at once. No, just 
as you are getting happily into one such land, lo! another will 
appear, and yet another, and another. 

But do not be discouraged, rather rejoice at that, for it is 
that which tells you how endless in grand possibilities is this 
soul of yours. Beas great as you can to-day—as true, kind, 
devout—to-morrow you can be greater, and the next to-mor- 
row greater still, and the next, and the next. 

Numberless, numberless, are the promised lands of the soul, 
each a more beautiful land than the former. In that thought 
lies the inspiration of life here, and the joy of the life to come. 
In that thought, too, is seen the source of our highest reward, 
namely, that each height we gain puts us in a position to gain 
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ahigher. As the reward of the child who learns his alphabet 
is not a knowledge of the alphabet itself, but the possibility of 
learning other things which that knowledge brings, so the 
highest reward of doing what we see to be right at any moment 
is not the satisfied conscience of the moment, but the possibil- 
ity of right- doing, of a still higher order, which that good deed 
brings. 

Yai all things are prospective, preparatory. ‘The little good 
which the child does is prospective of thesplendid deeds which 
the man can do in consequence of the start made in childhood. 
So, too, the little good which we men and women on earth can 
do is but prospective of that untold doing of good to which 
we shall be helped in the heavenly life by the good done on 
earth. 


—  ———— 
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Raiment of Light. 


Once—so runs an ancient story—the clothes of men were 
made of light. There were only two to be clothed, for this 
was when there were no human beings but Adam and Eve in 
Eden. The common story is that these two were left 
unclothed, and this is the elder story as it is in the Bible; but 
after this, as if men were not pleased to think of their early 
parents all bare and unmantled, there rose another story, also 
very old, that they had robes made of light, beautiful scarfs 
and kirtles of sheen vapors falling from neck to foot in grace- 
ful and swaying folds. ‘These we may believe were put on and 
off as Adam and Eve willed; and there were night garments as 
well as day robes, that the happy pair might sleep in a softer 
and veiled glow. Now if thus our first parents were draped 
in the raiment of light, of course their faces must have shone 
also, for their faces, if they had not beamed, would have 
seemed very dark and dull in the midst of that shining dress. 
Thus their eyes and all features gave out rays even brighter 
than their garb, so that they were creatures of light clothed 
with light. After they had sinned, as the story is, and were 
driven out from their lovely Paradise, they no longer had this 
apparel, but had to find clothes for themselves of common 
materials. Yet a little of their former bright raiment clung 
to them, and became the finger nails, which, though no 
longer giving light, yet still remained so much like the light 
that the rays pass through them, so that they are transparent. 

Of this story I ask, as of many others, Isit true? And I 
answer, Yes, it is true. What then—do I mean that there 
were two persons called Adam and Eve living alone in a 
paradise, and that they had garments actually made of beams 
of light, woven or felted together*in some way, and draped 
around them? No, I1 mean not that. Who ever saw such 
eg a ? How is it possible to believe it? But this is only 

a language, a very ancient and primitive language which 
tells by images, imaginings and wonders what the people were 
thinking of. It was the ancient and child-like tongue in 
which they said that innocence makes all things full of joy, 
and that it is clear, pure, transparent. In truth, the words that 
belong to light apply so well to goodness, and so often are 
used to express it, that in writing this last sentence I had to 
be very careful not to say that innocence was bright, shining, 
glowing, beaming, radiant, illumining, sunny; for these are 
the words that came first to me by which to describe the 
blithe and sweet cheer of innocence. And if I were speaking 
not of innocence only, but of great, strong, faithful goodness, 
such words as luster, splendor, glory, effulgence, would come 
tome. Light is everywhere the symbol of goodness and of 
the joy that comes of goodness. We calla smile bright, and 
happy eyes bright; the eye, also, we say, flashes, and the 
face, we say, lights up. There must be something that is like 
light, that is of its kin and moves us as light does, in these 
expressions of the soul in the face; for why else should we 
call them bright, shining, light-giving? If we love any one 
very much we even say, ‘‘ He is the light of my eye’’; and 
we can hardly think of warm things except as shining things, 
so that we speak of a glowing love, and also call it a flame or 
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a fire, and speak of love-light on the face or in the eyes. 
Now all these things were seen and felt by men thousands of 
years ago, and their way of telling it was in such stories as 
this of the garments of Adam and Eve made of light. In the 
same way they thought of the face of God as being light. 
This, you know, is found in the beautiful benediction given 
to Moses, as told in the sixth chapter of Numbers, whereby 
to bless the people,—‘‘ The Lord make his face to shine upon 
thee ;’’ and in prayers, as in the fourth Psalm, ‘‘ Lift up the 
light of thy countenance upon us’’; and in happy expressions 
of trust and joy as, ‘‘ They shall walk, O Lord, in the light 
of thy countenance.’’ In the little book called the First 
Epistle of John, in the New Testament, in the first chapter, 
is written,—‘‘ We declare unto you that God is light and in 
him is no darkness at all’’; of which thought a very beautiful 
image is given in the book called Revelation, the 21st chapter, 


where the heavenly city is said to have ‘‘ no need of the sun, 


neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of God did 
lighten it ;’’ and the gates of the city are not to be shut at any 
time because there is no night and so they need,not be closed. 
Now, as thus God is called light, so he has made creatures of 
light. The angels have shining faces, as we read all through 
the Bible, and even shining bodies; and men were to have 
the same; they were to become again bodied with light as 
Adam was robed in it. This is Paul’s meaning when he says 
(1st Cor. xv. 40): ‘There is a natural body and there is a 
spiritual body.’’ For I think Paul conceived this as a body 
made of light, or full of light. In like way, some of the 
Arabs say that all spirits were made by God of the fire; the 
good angels of the light of the fire, and some not so good, of 
the flame ; and others, that were bad, of the smoke. As light 
in this ancient story language meant goodness and joy, so 
darkness meant evil and pain, as you will find in many places 
in the Bible and in many stories out of the Bible. A sad and 
frightful use of darkness in men’s story language is what some 
people said of the fires in the awful pit called hell, where (so 
little did they know of infinite goodness) they said the bad 
men were to be tormented. Some said that the flames which 
burned them were not bright like most flames, but dark flames 
without light, which made the pain of them worse, and the 
horrors of the place more dreadful. 

Now, is not the story of Adam’s clothes a true story ? Por, 
though it cannot happen just so, and no mantles are made out 
of sunbeams, yet this was the language in which men said that 
goodness is light in the world, and, like the sun shining on 
our path, shows us the way to go. No doubt those ancient 
men believed the story also just as they said it; but more 
deeply still they believed, and meant to say by it, ‘that good- 
ness is like light in the earth. So I say that story is true, and 
in the same way the Bible story about the heavenly city is 
true. This was another part of the ancient way of saying that 
goodness shows us all things like light. J. Vv. B. 


A Street Picture in Naples. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF PAUL HEYSE.) 


Two beggar boys I noticed in the street, 

Both clad in tatters, one with shoeless feet; 
The other’s shoes so worn and ripped and rent 
They scarcely held together as he went. 


Yet his companion enviously eyed 

His richer brother, strutting in his pride; 

For though much mangled by Time’s keen-edged tooth, 
The shoes had charms to tempt a barefoot youth. 


And the first coppers begged from passers-by 

He gave a boot-black, while his heart beat high, 
Telling the world with a triumphant grin 

The fortune that he happened to be in— 

“ The man with shoes can pay to have them shine; 
Nobles and princes wear such shoes as mine.” 


—Our Youth 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—The Monday noon Union 
Teachers’ meeting was held as usual in the 
Channing Club rooms, Mr. Jones, leader. 
Subject: Ezekiel, chapters xl to xlviii. This 
is the prophet’s vision of the New Jeru- 
salem, the renovated home of the Jews after 
the restoration of the people, by the power of 
Jehovah, forever. Weare not totry torecon- 
cile the vision with the known geography of 
Palestine. The features of the vision are 
wholly priestly, except the provision that the 
king must regulate the weights and measures 
honestly and exactly. Probably this was a 
very important and difficult matter in ancient 
trading. Ezekiel in this passage drops flatly 
intone priest. The only poetic touch is the 
river flowing from the temple. This dream 
of Ezekiel has had a vast effect on the hopes 
and faiths of the Jews—which fact has a pathos 
in it. 

—Upwards of one thousand people were 
present at Central Music Hall last Sunday 
evening. The meeting was given to a con- 
sideration of the work of the “ Moral Educa- 
tion Society”. Addresses was made by Doc- 
tor Thomas, Rabbi Hirsch, and Mr. Jones; 
the first speaking of Heredity, the second of 
Environment, the last of the Will. Judge 
Booth and Professor Swing were prevented 
by sickness from attending. There is no sub- 
ject more pressing than that of social purity, 
and none more difficult to speak of. This 
meeting was such a success that others ought 


_to be undertaken. 


Philadelphia.—Unity Church, Camden, 
has just had its successful dedication, and if 
the days to follow become as forceful as those 
past, its important future may be confidently 
counted upon. On the evening of the 16th, 
and all through the day succeeding till the 
sun had set, there were meetings and greet- 
ings, and songs and social comminglings 
enough for the hungriest mind. One could 
wonder, when casting thought back to the in- 
fant parlor circle of a year or less ago at which 
the project now hopefully afoot was bruited, 
how the few then in service should so soon 
have effected a lodgment upon that conserva- 
tivecommunity. Yet it was all there, with 
an evidence of determination which, wisely 
directed, can become a necessary adjunct to 
Camden’s local life. For one wht doubted 
Wednesday held the solvent. Through much 
music, aspiration, speech-making, their novel 
experiment was launched in appeal to a popu- 


‘ace previously undisturbed by Unitarian affir- 
mations. The sermon was from Mr. Grindall 
Reynolds, who gave a general review of the 
Unitarian’s position in respect to the hopes of 
mankind and the need of a brogder gospel 
than that commonly accepted, Clifford was 
given the prayer, Come the invocation, the 
elder Hinckley the reading. Through all there 
was a happy interspersal of anthems and 
hymns, some of them from selected voices 
and some rendered by the entire audience. 
When the moment for installation came Mr. 
Haskell received his “right hand of fellow- 
ship” from Mr. May and his “ send-off” from 
Mr. Ames, who, in what is called the “address 
to the people”, introduced some felicitous 
illustrations which went to the mark and 
should have been cherished. Whittier’s hymn, 
commencing “All gifts are Thine: no gift 
have we”—was sung with considerable unc- 
tion, and the concerted readiny of the dedi- 
cation statement,—“ To the Supreme Being, 
the All-Father; to the True, the Good, the 
Beautiful; to the God-leve in human hearts; 
to the Christ ideal; to that ministry which 
enlightens the ignorant, counsels the erring, 
strengthens the weak;comforts the sorrowing ; 
to the ministry of good-will and good deeds ”— 
was developed, as I thought, in a measure 
that became unconsciously musical. So the 
evening wore on, to the evident enjoyment of 
all. The morning introduced other exer- 
cises, first among which was a certain “ De- 
votional Meeting and Communion,” the latter 
attended with an explanation from Mr. May 
and Mr. Reynolds of its rationaiistic adoption 
by Unitarians. The Rev. James Shrigley, 
Universalist, assisted in this ceremony. The 
essays that followed were from Furness, 
Calthrop ana Reynolds, the first using 
Easter as his subject, the second treat- 
ing of “The New Piety,” and the third, 
together with the Rev. H. R. Wilson, of 
Wilmington, Del., touching upon matters of 
cognate interest. At this session the gentle- 
man, Gilbert, who recently left the Methodist 
pulpit and caused some orthodox unrest in 
Philadelphia, gave a brief explanation of his 
present religious attitude. Mr. Mangasarian, 
who was announced to talk, was il] and there- 
fore not present. Thus the hours came and 
went, the ladies furnished the delightful mid- 
day meal, and afternoon, with its Ethical stud- 
ies, was upon theconferees. Clifford came 
here foremost, with a consideration of “ Re- 
ligion and Morality”, Weston following 
with a paper on “The New Basis of Re- 
ligious Fellowship.” Then Camp had a 
thought upon ‘“ Organized Charities”, Cal- 
throp a brief word supplementally to his 
forenoon talk, Hinckley some gentle grate- 
fulness for good things said there, and 
Ames, in his usual vein,a dream of unity 
with which to close the day’s feast. ‘lifford 
spoke in his full, generous, philosophic way 
upon an interpretation of religion which made 
morality the subordinate power. Weston, in 
beautiful spirit, appealed for unity in human 
work, assuming speculative unanimity to be 
impossible, but a fellowship in the essentials 
of ethics to be idealistically within reach and 
necessary. Camp dwelt particularly upon the 
work done in his section for the humaniza- 
tion in the intellectualizing, as I read it—of 
charity. Hinckley congratulated the people 
upon the broad and inclusive programme ar- 
ranged for the occasion. Ames dwelt upon 
the palpable harmony which subsisted between 
the many notes from various voices which 
had been struck throughout the celebration. 
During this sitting Clifford read a poem on 
“ Aspiration’’, which had beeii contributed as 
fitting for the hour. 

Now we have seen these people well-housed, 
genially welcomed by compeers in the similar 
work hereabouts, and sent on their way re- 
joicing. May it be a journey of sufficing 
helpfulness! All their good work has been 
done within a year, This fact was univer- 


sally commented upon with surprise. They 
have there a church-building which gives 
them two large auditoriums, a parlor and a 
home for the minister, which is cozy beyond 
complaint. They have their two sermons 
each Sunday, a Sunday-school, an Ethical 
Association,a lecture course in preparation,and 
a regular Tuesday evening social entertain- 
ment forthe public, which is literally sought 
by crowds with strangers. This is their op- 
portunity, the invitation to spiritual work, the 
suggestion of what may be done tothe enrich- 
ment of the moral sense in that newly-visited 
constituency. H, L. 7, 
—Rev. Charles G. Ames paid a running visit 
to Washington, D. C., last week, exchanging 
pulpits with Rev. R. R. Shippen, Mr. Ship. 
pen occupying the Spring Garden desk with 
a goodly gathering of the members of the so. 
ciety. 

Woman’s Work.—The first movement 
towards organic missionary work among 
Unitarian women in this country was made at 
the Western Conference at Toledo in 1877. 
In 1878 the women “ resolved that thev were 
not only willing but had an honest desire to 
share henceforth in the labors and responsi- 
bilities of their brethren”, and steps were 
taken to organize the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. In 1880 the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the National Conference was 
organized, and now Chicago, St. Louis, Bos. 
ton, Cincinnati and other places have their 
Women’s Associations that hold monthly 
meetings for study and missionary work. The 
March meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion “brought together about seventy-five 
representatives of the congregations of Phila- 
delphia, Germantown, Camden and Wilming- 
ton. A paper on ‘jesus’ was read, and gave 
rise to remarks by many of the ladies present.” 
Thus the good work goes on. The suggestion 
made at Toledo, that women might do something 
through independent organizations, was greeted 
by many with opposition, and even ridicule. 

‘* How far that little candle throws its beam,”’ 

Will Some one Answer.—Epitor or 
Unity: Desiring very much to know what 
and where anything is done for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf mutes in Chicago, | 
request those informed to give in _ the 
next issue of Unity the facts of the case. 
There are those in the city who would 
be;greatly pleased to hear of any relief 
work or teaching done for the benefit of the 
deaf mute children. It is a subject which is 
new to the thought of a large number of peo- 
ple of whom inquiry has been made. 

J. Crossetr. 


—_ - > «-— _ 


A Deep Mystery. 


Wherever you are located you should write to Hallett 
& Co., Portland, Maine, and receive free, full informa. 
tion about work that you can do and live at home. 
making thereby from $5 to $25 and upward daily 
Some have made over $50 inaday. Allis new. Hal 
lett & Co. will start you. Capital not needed. Either 
sex. Allages. Noclassof working people have ever 
made money so fast heretofore. Comfortable fortunes 
await every worker. All this seems a deep mystery to 
you, reader, but send along your address and it will he 
cleared up and proved. tter not delay: now is the 
time. 
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Children Starving to Death 


on account of their inability to digest food, will find «a 
most marvelous food and remedy in Scott’s Emulsion 
Very palatable and easily digested. Dr. 8S. W. Cong» 
of Waco, Texas, says: ‘“*I have used your Emulsion jn 
Infantile wasting. It not only restores wasted tissues, 
but gives strength and increases the appetite.” 


—_—® => - 


A Tribute to American Genius 


were the recent awards at Liverpool and Edinburgh 
of silver medals to Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutica! 
Chemists, and proprietors of Benson's Capcine Pla* 
ters. These plasters are indorsed by 5,000 physicians 
and pharmacists as the only reliable external remedy 
for coughs, colds, rheumatism, etc. Beware of nos- 
trums advertised by quacks. 
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Foran Irritated Throat, 


Cough or Cold, “Brown's Bronchgal Troches ” are 
offered with the fullest confidence in their efficacy, 


March 26, 1887 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


Tmirp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. V. Blake, min- 
ister. Sermon at 10:45, morning; lecture at 
7:30, evening. Literary Club Tuesday, March 
29, at 8 p.m., the Charity Section, Wednesday, 
March 30, at 4 P.m., the Woman’s Unitarian 
Association, Thursday, March 31, at 12:30 
noon. 


Att Souts CuurRcH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones bender, March 27, Mr. 
Jones will preach at 11 A.M., subject, “ St. 
Stephen: A Study of Martyrdom.” Sun- 
day-school at 9:30 A.m. No evening service 
atthe church. The Victor Hugo Section of 
the Unity Club meets yee! evening 
promptly at 8. Teachers’ meeting Friday 
evening at 7:30. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. Pastor, 
Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 A.M. 
Sunday -school at 12:15. The study section of 
the Fraternity meets Friday evening, April 8. 
Subject, “ Benjamin Franklin.” 


Uwsiry Cuurcu, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. Mil- 
sted. Services at 10:45 A.M. 


CENTRAL Music HALL, State and Randolph 
streets. Next Sunday evening Mr. Jones 
will lecture on “ Confucius and the Chinese.” 
The singing will be conducted by the People’s 
Male Quartette. Doors open at 7:15; meet- 
ing begins promptly at 7:45 P.m. All are cor- 
dially invited. 

Union T&acHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club Room, 175 Dearborn street, room 


93, Monday noon, March 28. Rev. Mr. Utter 


will head. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By Edwin Lossetter Bynner. 
nor & Co. 


Agnes peer 9 
New York: Ticknor & Co. Cloth, pp. 415...... 
and 
D. C. Heath & Co. P- eS 

Poetical Concordance. Compiled by Charles A. 
Durfee. New York: John B. Alden. Cloth, 


10 


a ee eee 


The Bible By B. F. Barrett. 
Philadelphia: Swedenborg Publishing Associa- 
ae, «OS Se eee eee 

The Golden © ty. By 3B. F. Barrett. Phila- 

delphia: Swedenborg Publishing Association. 
Paper, pp. 904. ..........------------- io 2ees cesses 

Familiar llusions. ay Bes A. Wheeler and 
Charles G. Wheeler. ton’ Ticknor & Com- 
pany. Cloth, pp. GOB... ....csccccccccsce cocces 

Moral Philosophy. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D.., 
LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, pp. 337 

The Sower. A poem. Illustrated. By Augustus 
Curry. Detroit: Riverside Publishing Co. 
0 er ee 

Hop °OMyThumb. Drawings by Gordon Browne. 
Story retold by Laura E. Richards. Boston: 
BaeDeres HN FG ices dic ccnccesss saccsonces 

Beauty and the Beast. Drawings by Gordon 
Browne. Story retold by Laura E. Richards. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. Paper................- 

Elements of English. By George Hodson Ricker, 
A. M. Chicago: Interstate Publishing Com- 
eS ea eae 

The Truth Seeker Annual and Freethinkers’ Al- 
manac. New York: Truth Seeker Co. Paper, 
J) Si ee ee ee 

Profit Sharing. N. O. Nelson. St. Louis: 
-ublished by the Author. Paper, pp. 

Hints on Writing and Speech-making. By T. W. 
Higginson. ton and New York: & 


Lee 
Shepard and Charles T. Dillingham. Cloth, 


1.50 


pp. 17 
Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary of the “ty Lan- 
guage. Illustrated. New edition. Rev. 
James Wood. London and New York: Freder- 
ick Warne & Co. Cloth. Price................ 
Elementary Principles of ee ees: 
By C. M. Haynes, M.D. Chicago: The Clark & 
Longley Company. Cloth, pp. 417............. 


a ee 


ASQUE ofthe year. For Sunday-schoo!l exhibitions 
10 cents mail OmaRLes H. Rupp & Co,, Chicago 


M 


BO 
| 
2.00 | 


Channing Complete for 35 Centa. 

Channing’s complete works, including “‘ The Perfecy 
Life’, are published in one large paper-bound volame 
of over 800 pages, and we are able to offer a few copies 
at only 2 cents each. If sent by mail, 10 cents must 
be added for postage. Address ; 

WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOL Society, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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OZZONI’S 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for § cts. 


TOWDER. |= 


4. A. POZZONI, 


@ %8t. Louls, Me. 
The TERRIBLE OPIUM HABIT 

has its source in the Poppy, but the 
beautiful flower here shown is not to 
be feared. The seed can be had post- 
paid together with our 1887 Catalogue, 
74 pages, allon receipt of 10 Cts. 


VAUGHAN’'S SEED STORE, 
146 & 148 W. Washington &t., CHICAGO. 


ee —— = —-_. - 


eo 
NEWPORT HAIR CRIMPER. 


Postpaid 50 cts. 
Ladies say it is the best. 


CHICAGO NICKEL WORKS °%.2%* Chicago, 


MONEY _ ; Made of wood 2x3in. 1 collected $30. 
BARRELS Sent to 28 States. 18.8. raised $400. 
(Sample 4c. E. C. Romine, Phil'a, Pa. 
BLUEBERRY A valuable fruit to grow for 
g pleasure and profit. Price-list 

free to all. Agents wanted to sell these plants. Out- 


fit free. Address WILLOW RIDGE FRUIT 
FARM, Portland, Mich. 


CHINESE WATERMELON 


direct from the Chinese in California 
—most curious of this family—one 
packet of this with our mammoth 74 
page Catalogue for 15 cents. 


VAUGHAN 'S SEED STORE, 
146 & 148 W. Washington 8t,, CHICAGO. 


er Dictionary of | c > C > 


Synonymns and m 
Antonymns. With an appendix of ‘varied informati: n 
Prepared by Dr. Samvet Fatitows. Cloth, pp. 51-. 
Price,$1.25, post pers. Mailed to any address by Charile- 
H. Kerr & Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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The Christian Register 


A FAMILY AND RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 
Established in 1821. 
WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


An Etperiy Lapy.—“I watch for its comi : eee 
a Koran, St. Augustine, Luther, Scandinavian Eddas, 


for a loved friend.”’ 


7 ROM A Baptist Mrnister.—*' It is more than worth 
the price of subscription.” 


AN OLD Man.—‘“I should be glad to know that it was 
in every house in the lacd.”’ 


A Busy Puysician.—“‘I wish to testify to the benefit 
I have derived from the columns of the REGIsTER 
wi hin the past year. Its reading matter is always val- 
uable and interesting. It is one of the .best papers 
fuund on my table.”’ 


From a QuakER Lapy.—‘“I like thy paper very much, 
especially the children’s department. I consider it a 
high-toned paper, touching as it does on all important 
topics concerning Christianity. I hope it may have a 
still wider circulation.” 


A Stricken Davucnuter.—“I have enjoyed and prof- 
ited so mu h b~ the ReoisterR the past year that I 
shall never willingiy be without it; and, in the recent 
death of a sainted mother, its words of comfort and 
hope have been of untold value to me.” 


Aw OnTHODOX SHEPHERD eays:—“*I am enjoying the 
REGISTFR more and more each week. The tone of 
your paper is such that it has given me a new idea of 
the much-abused term ‘Liberalism’. A divine liver- 
ality is what the world needs as much as auything.” 


TERMS:—$3.00 n year. Sample Copies sent free on 
application to the Publishers, 


Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, 


| 
| 


: 
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'175 Dearborn Street, 


“Unity Mission Tracts.” 


ed to answer the question, What is Uni 
and to illustrate the Libera! Faith, Worship an 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


aniem’ 
Life. 


Zach 5 Cents. Ten Copies, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cents 

1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths of 
Reason. 

2. The Religion of Jesus. By H.M.Simmons. A 
yaaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 

S. Unitarianism as Shown in Western Church 
Covenants etc. Short answers to “What is Unitari- 
anism ’”’ 

4. About Prayer. By several writers. (1) “Shall we 
pe @ “What does Prayer do for us?” @& “How 

ray’ (4) Poems. 

6. Unitarianism; its Story and its Principles. 
By J.C. Learned. (1) lts Story from Bible times through 
the Trinity-growing centuries and the Reformation, up to 
to-day. (2) The Principles involved in this long struggle 

r nin Religion. 

.7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. Of 
Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; (2; as a system of Beliefs. 

8S. Emerson's ‘Divinity School Address.” No 
better entrance into [Lmerson than through this ever- 
fresh Address. 

9. Jesus. By J. Li Jones. (1) Thesecret of his power. 
2) How he “saves.” &) His relation to Christianity and 
to other teachers. 

10. Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches. 
By J.T. Sunderland. A tiny hand-boo« of practical sug- 


gestions. 
ll. poe of Faith. Hope, Charity. Set to Old 
Tures. ifty-one of our best-loved hymns and eleven 


familiar tunes. A five-cent hymn-bvovox for young churches, 
etc. No discount on this., 
‘1, One Rel- 


12. The One Religion. By C. C. Everett. 
(2) What this one Faith is At 


igion, many Theologies. 
the end, Poems. 

13. Responsive Services for Reading and Sing- 
ing. Jn preparation. A five-cent service-book for young 
churches, etc. 


_i@. The Quiet Moment. I» preparation. A “Dail; 
Strength’”’ book. 
15. God. 16. Miracles. 17. The Bible. Each by 


several writers. 
18. Channing 19. Parker. 
aration). 21, Martineau. Our Four Great Masters. Sketch 
of the life, and “(Gospel passages” from works, of each. 
22. IsaScientitfic Basis for Religion Possiole? 
By M. J. Savage. Yee. 1) WhatisScience’ ©) What is Re 
ligion? G) Where are we now! Reviews eleven of man's 


permanent beliefs. 
23. The Sympatny of Religions. By T. W. Higgin- 
No belief. no ritual, no ethics the monopoly of any 


son. 
ion. 

The Bible Regained By J. 0. Learned. Lost, 
first, through Catholic concealment, and then by Protestant 
idolatry; now being regained, no longer as the Book of God, 
vut of Man. 

25. The Co-Education of HusbandandWi*- ™ 
Mrs. S.C. Li. Jones. (1; The Wooing. (2) The Wedding 
(3) ome mane and Child- Rearing. : 

26. The Religious Eiucation of Children. By 

ristian. By Jenkin Lloyd 


20 Emerson (in prep- 


Mrs. 8. C. Li. Jones, Jn prepara 
27. Whatis ittobeacCh 


Jones. 
4 

28. Love to God and Love to Man Forty-seven 
songs, most of which are adapted to “Revival” tunes. Ne 


cant on this. 


ce - 


“We are struck with the general good a 
evinced in the preparation of the volume. ... He has 
done a real service to the times in bringing together, 
within four hundred pages, so many noble and pure 
thoughts. . . . All minor defects, in plan and propor- 
tions, we gladly overlook in consideration of its many 
and great exceliences. Whoever buys tt will receive 
many times the worth of his money. — fF RaNcis 
ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


CHAPTERS 


The Bible of the Ages. 


FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Confucius, 
Egyptian Divine Pymander, Zoroaster, Talmuds, Bible, 
Plato, Pythagoras, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Al 


Taliesin, Milton, Penn, Adam Clarke, Mary Fletcher, 
Wesley, F. W. Newman, Frances P. Cobbe, Tyndall, 
Max Muller, Elias Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. 
Wright, Lucretia Mott, Higginson, T. Starr King, 
Bushnell, Parker, Emerson, Denton, Tuttle, Frothing- 
ham, F. E. Abbot, and others. 


Gospels and inspirations from many centuries and 
people. 
“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it.” 


Edited and compiled by G. B. Stegsrs, Detroit, Mich. 


A valuable book for all thinking readers. A great 
help to clergymen, and others, who would make fair 
comparison 0 religious ideas. Itsextracts are without 
note or comment, save a brief appendix of dates ani 
authorities. Thousands have been sold, the plates are 
worn out, and we are fortunately able to offer what are 
left of the sixth edition (no more to be printed) at a 
reduced price. It has been sold at $1.50. We mail it, 
and pay e, at half that sum. | 

A solid cloth bound four hundred page volume. 


PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


*,* Any of our publications may be ordered through 
the trade, or will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 


rice. 
ee CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Chicago, 
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6PRICES 


y CREAMS 


’ : 
tet TT Telit errr ey ' u 


Raxin 


owner 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Prepared with strict regard to a Strength, and 
Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Baking Powder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Extracts 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, ctc., flavor deliciously. 


_ NATURAL FRUIT 
FLAVORS | 


PRYCE BAKING POWDER £2. 


Edited by Anna L. Le Breton. Fegbeesecedy 
Channing: a Centennial Memory. By ‘ 
iets nn cine «pats dbmeien 0 


Ways of The Spirit. 
The Genius of Solitude. 
Heroines of Free Thought. 
derwood. . Bans ‘ite ia 90 
The Rising Faith. By C. 


Clearance Sale of Books 


We have the following name 
shelf-worn, which we offer, postage paid, at greatly re- 
duced prices, to make room for new stock: 

Channing and Aiken Correspondence. 


booke, 


By Sara A Un- 


Divinity of Christ. By a Clergvman of the « 


Sacred Poetry. 
Father Gabrielle's Fairy. 


Faithful to the Light. 
Forest Mills. 


M. Thurston. see Nee 
Luther Miller’: s Ambition. 


i. er oe, n.d. « ctieemaoeses BD 
Two Saxon Maidens. Two Stories. In the 

times of Alfred the Great and of Baeda. By 

I: a a a iets 0 


Church of England. : Se a 
Life of Jesus. By ¢ ‘arl Hase 
Ingersoll and Moses. 
Ee URES A IS gi i ane np he eet ay 
By Sir John Bowring, LL. D.. .60 


A rep ly by Rey. S. I. 


A Story for Chil 
SEED MN EDT TE 
A Story for Children. 


dren. By Mary C. 


By Ednah D. Cheney. 


A Story for Children. By Louise 


A Story for Chil- 


Western Unitarian $ S S. Society, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


somewhat 


By Frederick H. Hedge.. 1.00 
By William R. Alger. 1.00 


$ ¥ ‘Bartol.. ™ 
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LUCTROTIPERS 
~ STEREDTYPERS, 


m9 < HIC AGO. 


oe 


ON _30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


a ELASTIC TRUSS 


others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
itself to all pesitions of the 
body while the bal! in thecup 
Wow fest back the intes=- 
nes 5 st as a person 
go with the flomer. ith light pressure the Her- 
— - pqouaraty day and night, and a radical cure 
is easy, cure se and chear”. Sent by mail. Cir- 
uLeston TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ul 


NTEN:« 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce Street, New York City, 

For SELECT LIST OF 1,000 NEWSPAPERS, 
Will be sent FREE, on application. 


= 


* ADVERTISERS should address 


GREAT NOVELS, 
pp., 10c., mailed. Charles H. Kerr & Co. , Chicago 


a guide to the beet fiction. 24 | 


weeks: 


in neat pamphiet form, many of them h 
paper. 
therein many thit he or she would like to possess. 
book is complete in itself. 


1. The Widow Bedott Pa 


it io Joss as funny to-day as it ever was. 


Winter Evening HKeereations, « large collection 
of ye -. Charades, Tab leaux, Games, Puzzies, etc., for so- 
cial gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at home ; 


By Mary 


ogues, Heceitations and ; adings, a large 
and choice collection for school exhibitions and public and 


illustrated 
5. Back te the Old Home. 4. Move. 
— saat, author of *“‘ Hidden Perils,’ 


private entertainments. 


5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a complete guide to correspondence, + Oriel with 
7 


directions for the composition of letters of every ki 
we te forms and examp les. 


6. The Frezen 4 A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, : 
te, 


author of ** The Woman in ,” ete, 


Red Court Farm. 4 Novel. By Mrs® Henry 
Wood, author of ** East — 
& The Lady of th BH By Sir Walter Scott. 


“ The Lady of the Lake ‘s & romance in verse, and of a)! 


the works of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. 
9. In Cupid's Net. 


¢. 
1). Amos B 
of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” 
ll. Gwendoline’ . 
author of *‘ Dora Thorne."’ etc. 


A Novel. 
“The Mill on the Floss,” 


12. The Mystery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 


By the Authar Of “Dora Thorne.’ 


13. The Budget of Wit, HNumor and Fan, « \arce 
collection of the funny etories, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
and jokes that have been written for some years; i. By Mis 

y Miss 


14. John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel 
Mulock, author of “John Halifax, Gentieman, 

15. The Gray Wom an. A Novel. 
author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” etc. 


16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of 
society life, of ‘adventure, of railway life, eto, all very in- 


By Miss M. E. 


teresting. : 
17. Jasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. 
Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd,"’ etc. 


18. Fancy W ork for Home Adornment, an entirely 
new work ye this me containing easy and practical in- 


structions making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
needie work, embro , te., etc., 'profusely and edegantly 
illustrated. 


WY. Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Youn 2 bh 
e chil- 


finest collection of fairy stories ever published. 
dren will be delighted with them. 
20. Man 


modern etiquette for all occasions. 


~ Immediately upon receipt of subscription price, the ten books you select will be sent 


TEN VALUABLE BOOKS FREE!! 


The Publisher of City and Country, twenty-eight page publication containing from twenty-five te thirty 
illustrations in each issuc, in order to increase ite circulation@make the following unparalleled offer for the next few 
To everyone who will remit by Postal Note the amount of the regular yearly subscription—fifty cer s— he 
will send postpaid any ten of the peeks in the list below and City and Country for one year. 


andsomely illustrated, and ail are printed from good type 
They treat of a great variety of subjects, and we think that no one ean examine She list oo ens findin 
In cloth-bound form these books would cost $1.00 


pers. Thfs is the book 
over which z° ur grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 


A Novel. By the author of ** Dora 


By + 4 Eliot, author 
Dream. A “Novel. By the 


By Mrs. ‘Gaskell, 


tiquette for Ladies and Gentiemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rulcs of 


These booksare polished 
upon good 


each. Each 


. Usefal Knowtedge ior the Million, « bandy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and varius 
subjects; illustrated. 

22. The Home Cook Book and Family Physl- 
clan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, al¥o telling how to cure al! com 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 

- Manners and Customs in Far Away Landa, « 
very interesting and instructive book of ieaveln, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the people 
of foreign countries, illustrated. 

2%. Sf Pepular Ballads. Same size as sheet music. 
All the old and new songs. 

By Hugh Conway, sv 


25. Cal led Back. A Novel. 
| of ‘** Dark Days,"’ ete. 
| At the World’ e Mercy. A Novel. ay Florence 
| Warden. author of *‘ The House on the Marsh.” 
27. Mildred Trevanion. A Novel. By’ ‘The “Duchess,” 
author of ‘‘ Mol'y Bawn,"' etc. 
28. Dark Da ye A Novel. 
Called Back, 
29. Shadows on ‘the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Par- 
jeon, author of ‘‘ Bread-an d-Cheese-and-Kisses, etc. 
30. ime. A Novel, By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
“Brenda Yorke, " etc. 
31. Gadrtel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of*' No Name,'’ etc. 
32. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Novel. 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘‘Old Middleton's Money,” ete. 
dley Carleon. A Novel. Ry Miss M. E. Bund- 
= author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” ete. 
- A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
oe , = Thorne,* etc. 
35. Valerte’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, aa- 
thor of “‘ The Wooing O't”-.” etc 
36. Slater Hose. A Novel, By Wilkie Collins, author of 
‘*The Woman in White,” etc. 
37. Amnme. A Novel. By Mra. Henry Wood, author of 


** East Lynne.’ 
By Miss Mulock, 


By Hugh Conway, author 


38. The Laurel Bush. A Novel. 

author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” ete. 

binson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative by Dan- 
fel De Foe. describing the adventures of a castaway on an 
island in the South Pacific Ocean. 

#0. How te Make Poultry Pay. A practical and 
instructive series of articles by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
~ di. Darton te arm and by a 

a ec and Chem Experimenta, a 
book which tells = to perform hundreds of qanusiog tricks 
in yg te pet oe hen riments with simple agents. 

| 1] mea of the containi eight charming 
selections from Tee ngfeliow, ittier, Byron, 
Shilley, Moore, Bryant. and others. 

43. Building Plans for Practical, Low-cost 

Sana ful po ad and plans of Eight moderm 

houses, ranging in price from $600 to §4500. 


on, postpaid, and also 


special terms by which you can make from five to ten dollars per week with little effort, Ht, you choose to do so 


ant ENTIRE 


abe t Fourth Nat’l Bank: F 
Co.; Hon. DeWitt C. Jones. Postmas and 
abridged in any way. 


ter ANY business house in Columbus. 
ORDER BY THE NUMBER 


IST of -43- books and City and Country for one 7aet will be sent—all postpaid — on receipt of 
NLY ONE DOLLAR. Accept this generous offer at once 
C. eneene, awe t Commercial Nat'l Bank: Judge J. H. Collins; Columbus Buggy 


WE RELIABLE? e refer to W. 8. Ide. 


Every book is complete, not 
Address. WILL C. TONNER Columbus, 0. 
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Kt will pay Address 


to wet it. 


| CHINESE 
a\( | | HICAGO 
146 & 148 W. Washington St. 


our eer losun “TELLS THE WHOLE STORY”? 


a. 
For the GARDENER, the FARMER and those who 


love PLANTS and FLOWERS. 
one packet of any of the following NOVELTIES, most of which are offered by no 
other seedsman, on receipt of seven 2-cent stamps: 
CHINESE RADISH, BRIDGEPORT CABBAGE, LEETS SWEET CORN, CHICAGO PICKLE 
CUCUMBER, VAUGHAN’S PHEASANT’S EYE PANSY, SWEET PEA VESUVIUS, or one 
packet each of these seven kinds with catalogue for $1.00, postpaid. 


J. Cc. VAUGHAN,. 
146 & 148 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 


We will send this Catalogue with 


NEW CHINESE WATERMELON, 


Winter Health, Resort. 


El Paso,Texas, situated on the Rio Grande River, 
on the border of Old Mexico, has become widely 
known, and justly celebrated for its equable 
rear Madly pe and mild, dry climate. Splendid 
hotels at reasonable rates. Elegant drives. Di- 
rectly opposite interesting, ancient city of Paso 
del Norte, in O'd Mexico. El Pasw has greatest 


rtion of clear, sun-hiny days of any city ip | 


pro 

the United States. Pulmonary trouble unknown. 

Elevation above sea level 3,700 feet. Cheap ex- 

cursion rates, good to return until June 1, now on 

sale. For ec irculars an‘! full information, ‘address 
JOHN FNNIS, Agt. Mo. Pac. 4 


86 We shington st, Chicago, 


——— —_—_—— o 


TO LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ‘Gonc2* 


Baking Powder and PR: MIUMS. 

For particulars address 

te GREAT AMERICAN teat 9. 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N 


eC 


B* lts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fuily Ts 


and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
ocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for _ it. 
. 8 WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8t. Phil. Pas 


GOOD NEWS 


ee Y 


To aaeies ae net with 
UCCESS reauires a knowledge of 
the value of Newspapers. 


But few The great 
have this secret of 


in Newspaper Advertising A the cree an . 
tion of the proper journals and a pro 
d co ‘ prectly ae Soa Advertisement. Consult 


zm 
those that have mads 
the art of Advertising 
a study, And this 
BY JUDIGIOUS “ansits 


ADVERTISING. 


Information that willenable you to Advertice ja- 
diciously will be furnished free of cost, by consulting 


R. L. WATKINS, Sougac.’PRosrxor, onto. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For Girls and Young by aang School Course, Col- 
legiate Course, ‘esas Cou 
LEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal, 
Graduate ot See ccd Oollege, Boston University, and 
ewnham College, Cambridge, England. 


| A BIG GFFER, give away i them mn we will 


awa 
Operating Washing achines ft. you want one 
send us your name, P.O. and express office at 
once. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 


